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Ths extracts from the " Melamorphosea" are, vltli 
one ezceptioa (marked "C"), taken from Mr. Henry 
King's admirable version of that poem (Blackwood & 
8ona, 1871). The transIatioDS in Cliapter U. marked 
"D.," are from a volume to which Drydea and others 
contributed. A passage from the Epislle of Laodomia 
to Protesilaus, aud also the Elegy oo the death of Ttbul- 
luB, both Id the same chapter, are taken — the former, 
from a little collection of TraoHlatiooH and Poems by 
Miss E. Garland (Liverpool, 1842); the latter (a tranala. 
tiou by Professor Nlchol) from Mr. James Cranstoua's 
" Elegies of Tibullus." For the other translations, ex- 
cept where an obligation is specially acknowledged, I 
am myself responsible. 

As regards the banishment of the Poet, I have to ex- 
press my obligations to an article by Dr. Dyer, published 
in the " Classical Uoseum." 

A. 0. 
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CHAPTEE I. 



OvtD, like Horace, ia liU own biographer. In some 
teipecta be U even more commuaicative tban bis tel- 
low'poet. Horace, for ioatance, Is reticent, as a rule, 
about bis own cotnposiiioiis. The writer of the Odes 
might, for all we know, be a different man from the 
author of the Batireg or the author of Uie Epistles. 
Ovid, on the cootrary, takes good care that bis readers 
ahould be well acqualDted with tiie list of hia works. 
Then, again, there is Bomelliing very shsdowy and un- 
real about the beauties to whom Horace pours forth Ills 
passion .or his reproaches. Lydia, Chloe, Biirtne, Lalngo, 
Glycera — there is scarcely one of them till whom we 
may venture to pronounce anythlog more llian a crea- 
tion of the poet's fancy. But Ovid's Ckirinua, the one 
mistress to whom be dedicates bis song, is only too 
real. Who she was, of what rank and character, the 
learned have disputed; but that stie was a real person- 
age DO one doubts. And then he gives us the most 
copious and exact information about his birthplace, bis 
family, his education, his marriage, bis fortunes in geo' 
ernl. Yet, for all this, the personality of the man him- 
self seems to elude us. Some one has said that tre 
should recognize Horace were we to meet hint in the 
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street. Sliort and corpulent, the sunuy and cbeerfn) . 
youtlif ulQess of bis face beljing his white hair, his gay 
figure seems familiar to us. We are acquainted with 
all his tastes and Imbits; he confesses Lis faults; hia 
virtues show tliemselvus. Ovid does not give us such 
conQdences. The most exact statement that he ever 
inakes about his own character — that tliough hia verse 
was loose his life was pure — we must be permitted to 
disbelieve. The real Ovid is almost as unkoown to tia 
as is the real Yirgii. Nevertheless, tliere is mine Co be 
said of him than cau be cootaiaed within the limits of 
this volume. And here it may he said, once for all, tliat 
much will have to be omitted, not only for want of 
space, but for yet more imperative reasons ot morality 
and good taste. 

PoBUUB OviDTOB Naso wss bom at Bulmo, a town 
in Pellgni, a district of Northern Italy which took Ita 
niune from one of the Samnite Ciibes. The Samnites, 
Rome's stoutest antagonist in her early struggles for the 
supremacy of Italy, nearly overthrew iior empire when 
it had been extended over all the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. It was with the Maisi, tLu neighbors of the 
Peligni ou the west, that the war of the Italian allies 
against Rome, commonly called by historians the Social 
War, began. Ovid recounts, with a pride which may 
Hcem strange io a loyal Roman, the part which bis own 
countrymen liod taken in the struggle — 



But in truth the poet was not venturing on any danger- 
ous ground in tlius writing. The cause of the allies 
had been closely cimnected with the cause of ttie de- 
mocracy. And Uie Roman empire, like another empire 
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of our own times, had inherited the democratic tradl- 
lions. "Tlieir cnuse," aiiys Veltciiis Paterculus, a 
younger contemporary of Ovid, and conapicuouB for 
]iisfl:(ttery of Augustus and Tiberiua, " was as rigtiteous 
sa ilieir ful« was lerribie, for tliey souglit to be citizens 
of ilie siaie wbose sway tbey defeoded with tlieir 
GWordB." Tlie emperors would find no offence in sjm- 
[ijilliy witli tbe oppoiieuts of tliat aristocracy on the 
ruins of ivbose power Ibeir own tbrone was founded. 
Tbe poet spealis more iliiiu once of the fertility and 
beiiltbruluess of bla nalive district. Tbese blessings it 
cliii'fly owed to its copious Liiid uuCailiag Btreams. Its 
pastures never dried up, even under the scorching suns 
of an Italian summer. Its watcr-meailowB are Bpecially 
nicntloaed. It produced wheat in abundance; and its 
light fine soil was even better adapted for tbe vine and 
tbe olive. The town of Sulino boasted a bigb antiquitj. 
A fanciful etymology found in tlie word the name of a 
companion of .£iieas, sprung fmui tbe Phrygian So- 
lymi,* to whom Ibat cbisFtain had given one of bta 
dauglitera in marriage. It took tbe side of the van- 
quiahed party in tbe struggle between Marina and Sulla, 
and suffered cruelly in consequence. More fortunate 
in the next civil war. it opened its gates to Julius Csssai. 
Ovid (be always called himself Nasof) belonged to one 
of the oldest families in this town. It was of eques- 
trian or kriigbtly rank, and had possessed this distinc- 
tion for many generations. "In my family," he says, 

* The BSme origin wu aaslgrned, on equally good graundB. to 
Jeniwlem, " HieroBolTma" was, ot cMuraa, the eacred (hierot) 
city oltheSolyml: 

t Most ot Van writ««who mentiai) blni follow tJie same proo- 
tli». biiC Tacltiu and Um Younger 6en«c* speak of btin M 
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"you will find knighu up through an enclless line oF 
ftncestrji" and he looks down, just aa among ouTaelvea 
ft baronet looks doWD on a knight, oa men who had 
woo that honor for themselvee. 

" I never climbed, not I. from step to ■lep.*' 

And he complains loudly to the faithless Coiinn^— 



The poet was born on March the 20ih, 4S ao. He 
marks the year by speiiking of it as that 

" In irhlah botb cmsuls met on equal fate." 

Theae consuls were Hirtius and Pansa, both of whom 
pMished at the siege ol Mutioa, fighting againat Mark 
Antony. The Roman Republic virtually perlshud with 
tbem, though we may be sure that had they lived they 
could not have prolonged its existence. Ovid's birth 
coincides nppropnati;ly enough with the beginning of 
the imperial system. The day is nol«d as being the sec 
ond of the five d«ys' festival to Minerva (March l((-33). 
Minerva was thti patroness of learning; and Juvenal 
tells OS that ambitious young scholars were wont at this 
Ume toadilrees toimagcH of the goddeee which cost them 
a penny of their pocket-money their prayers for auccess 
and fame. He had a brother who was his elder by es- 
aclly a year — 

■' A double birthday-offering; kept the day." 
The brothers were carefully educated, and were sent at 
an early age to the best teacliersin Rome. Tlieir fatlier 
intended that botli should follow tlie profession of an 
niWooate. The Intention suited the inclinations of the 
eider; the heart of the youngest was otherwise Inclined. 
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Hu wrote verses " by Btealth" Just aa Fr&ok Osbaldlatoae 
wrote Iliem in Uie couuting-bouse at Bordeuux. And 
Ovid's father was aa just contemptuouB aa tlie elder 
OeUtldUtone of the UDprofltablc pursuit. Tbe poet Eiiya 
that lie was moved by the pateroal admooitiooa, — iid- 
monitions which indeed there were obvious ways of eu- 
forcing. He applied himself Beriously lo the husiucee 
of learuiog hia profcaaiou. The best koowD of those 
who have been meolioned as his leacliers were Porcius 
Latro, by birtli a Spaniard, nho had migrated to Rome 
under the pntroaage of Auguatus. aod ArellluB Fuacus, 
a livnl professor of the rhetnrjcal urt. It was Latro's 
practice lo teach his pupils by deciaHDiog before ttieiD; 
Fuscus. with what we may conjectuiv to liave bees a 
more effective meiliod, made tlie youths themselves de- 
claim. The Elder Seneca * apeaks of liaving heard Ovhl 
perform such an exerdso before FtiBcua. " His speech," 
be Bays, " could not then be called anything else than 
poetryout of metre." But he adds that the poet had while 
aatudeuta high reputation asadeclaimer; and lie speaks 
Strongly in praise of the particular discourse which be 
had himself happened to hear, describing it as one of 
marked ability, though somewhat wanting in order. 
The poetical character of the young student's oratory — 
ft charaoter qiiiI«out of keeping, it should be remarked, 
with the genius of Latin eloquence— exactly suits what 
Ovid says of himself— 

" Whate'er I BouKht t« say was sCal In *ene;" 
vhich may be paraphrased by Pope's famous line — 

"I UqiedlD numbers, for the numbers come." 

• He was the father of the Yannger Seneca, Nem'a tutor, and 
of Qalllo, the proconnil of Achaia (Aota xvUI.), and grandfather 
of the poet Lucan. 
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Seneca furlher tella bs tbat lie Lad a special foadness 
tui dealing witli moral tbemes, aad he gives some inter 
esting iustaDces oF expresBionB in the poeme whicli were 
buri'uned from the declamations of liis master, I<atro. 
The brothers assumed, in due time, tlie toga, or distia- 
guisUiug dress of manhood.* This robe, as sods of a 
ksigbt of ftDClent family, and aspirants. It was pre- 
sumed, to public life, thej were permitted to wear with 
the broad edge of purple which distinguished the sena 
lor. The elder brother died immcdiatelj' after com- 
pleting his twentieth year, and this event removed the 
objeciiou which the father had made to the Indul^eucA 
of Ovid's poetical lastee. The family property, which 
vraa not of more than moderate extent, would not have 
to be divided, and there was no longer any necessity 
why the only son should follow a lucrative profession. 
About this time we may place Ovid's visit to Athens. 
A single line contains all the mention that he makes of 
it, but Ihifl informs us that he wont there for purposes 
of study. What particular study he followed we do uot 
know. It could scarcely have been moral philosophy, 
which Horace tells us bad been his own favorite subject 
there; rhetoric he had probably by this time resolved 
to abandon. But Athens, which may be described as 
the university of the Roman world, doubtless contdued 
professors of the beUe* iettrt*. an well as of severer 
etudies; and v. e may feel sure that the poet took this 
opportunity of perfecting his knowledge of the Qrcek 
literature and language Poasibty hia stay at Alliens 
was followed or interrapted by a tour which Itc made 
in company with the poet Macer, the younger of that 
name, whose friendship he retained until the end of his 

* Thii waa commonly done on eompLetinK the sliteentl year. 
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life. TliU tour Included tlie famoua Greek citlel of 
western Aua Hiaor. AsHacer fouaJ tbe subject ot his 
verse in tbe Trojan war, Ibe friends probsbly viiiled tlia 
site of tlie famous city. Ovid, we koow, was once 
tliere; and, in lliese days of Trojan diBcoveriea, it iiiajr 
be interesting to rememljer tliat lie speaks of liimself as 
having seen llie temple of Pallas. From Asia Minor 
tliey passed to Sicily, where lliey spent tlie greater part 
of a, year; — a bappy lime, to which Ovid, addressing \\m 
old companioDB in one of the lettei's of his exile, tiirna 
with pathetic regret. 

Retumiag to tlie capital, he did not at once give up 
the prospect of a public career. On the contrary, he 
■ought some of tlie minor offices in which the aspirant 
for promotion commonly began his course. We find 
him fllling a post which seems singulsrly incongruous 
wllh his tastes and pursuits. He was made one of Ihe 
Triitmmn CapiiaUi, officials who combined, to a certain 
degree, the duties of our police magistrates and under- 
slieriffs. They took the preliminary examinalion in 
oases of serious crimes, exercised a summary Jurisdic- 
tion, both civil and criminal, in caus^ where sliives, or 
other persons not citizens, were concerned, inspected 
prisons, and superintended the execution of criminals. 
There were other Triumviri, however, who bitd duties 
connected with the coining of money, anil Ovid's words 
Me so vague as to leave it uncertain which of tbe two 
offices be filled. He also afterwards became a mem- 
ber of Ihc " Court ot tbe Hundred." which had an ex- 
tensive and importiiut jurisdiction in both civil and 
criminal matters. In this he was promoted to be one 
of the ten superintendents (decemviri) who formed the 
council of the presiding judge. He seems also to havo 
bccasiODally acted as an arbitrator or referee. Tbe pro- 
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fesBlon of An advocate be never follow«cl. An ezprei- 
■ioD th&t has been sometimes taken to mean tlut be did 
BO, really refers lo liis position ia llie Court of tbe Hun- 
dred. " The fate of men accused," lie says, seeking lo 
prove to AugustuH that lie had been a man of integrity. 
" was intrusEed to me vrithout damage." He was now 
one of the " Twenty" who were regarded as candidates 
for the higher offices in tbe state, and for seats in the 
Mnate,* and who enjoyed the distinction of sittiug 
among senators in the orcliestra seats of tbe circus and 
tbe ampbitlieatre. The time soon cbdk when he had 
deflnilely tochooee whetlierhe would follow public life, 
or rather that ^odow of it wbicli was left lo Roman 
dtizens under tlie Empire. Meroberaof tbe "Twenty," 
on atlaining their twenty-fourth year, become eligible 
for tbe quteatorship, an office connected witli the revo- 
nue — Ui8 lowest grade of the magistracies, properly bo 
called, bnt giving a seat in the senate, Ovid declined 
to become amndidate for tlie office. Heexchonged tbe 
broad purple stripe wliicb he had worn, as a possible 
senator, for the narrower stripe which Iwlonged to hia 
ber^itary rank ns a knight We must now regard him 
as a private gentleman of Bonie, well-tK>rn, and of re- 
spectable but not ample means. His parents were still 
living, and he bints in one place that he had to contebt 
himself with a moderate allowance. 

Very early in life, when, ae he says hunself, he was 
" almost a boy," 0<r1d was married to a wife probably 
chosen for bim by liis father. The match be gives us 
to understand, brought bim neither honor nor profit. 

•The ■' Twenty" were maile up iothtowar: three Commission- 
ers of Police (the TWumoirJ Capilaiet, mentlonoiJ beft8«). three 
pommlwlonerB of the Hint, four CommlBBlonen ol Ra«d» uxl 

in Buperlnteodenta ot tbe Court of the Hundred. 
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Probably her conduct was not without reproach, aud 
heT fortune did not answer liIs expectations. She was 
speedily divorced. Another wire was soon found by 
him or for him. AH tlial we know of her is, lliat she 
wiis a native of the Etrunan town of Faliscl. He con- 
fesses that he had no fault to find with her; but the 
second mnrriage was, never tbeless, of as short duration 
as the first. It is easy to gather the cause from the poet ■ 
own confessions atmut himself. 

The literary society of which the young poet now 
found himself a recognized member, was perhaps the 
most brilliant which has ever been collected in one 
place. The Attiens of Pericles ia one point surpassed 
it in the magnitude of individual genius. But in extent, 
in variety of literary power, the Rome of Augustus 
stands pre-eminent in the history of letters. That pre 
eminence, indeed, has l>een recorded in the name which 
it has bequeathed to followieg times, 

" AugUHtae" Is the epithet that has been applied ID 
more than oue instance to the age in which a national 
literature has attained its greatest development. In our 
own history [t signifies the period of which Pope was 
in poetry the most bnlllant representative. Used of 
Roman literature, it may be taken to denote, BpeelEing 
somewhat loosely, the former half of the reign of Au- 
gustus. Virgil. Livy, Horace, Sallust, the greatest of 
the names winch adorned it, bad grown to manhood 
while (be Republic still stood, Ovid, who may be said 
to close the period, was, as we have seen, born on the 
last day of Roman freedom. But, indeed, the best 
days of the Augustan age bad almost passed when . 
Ovid became a member of the literary society of tlie 
dipital. The man who was, in one sense, its rulina 
spirit no longw posasessd the power which he had 
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used so geaerousl; and wiselj for tbe eucoungeroeat 
oF genius. For in this case, as in bo many others, Ike 
ruler liiLS usurped ilie Iiodot whicb Iwlougt to Uie 
miaister. It was Mteceiias, not Augustus, wbo maiie 
tbe imperial court tlie abode of letters. The emperor 
deserves only ttie credit of posacssing culture BufBciGDt 
to appreciate the genius nLieh lUs minister liad discor- 
ered. But the power of Useceuas did not lust bcyoad 
tbe first ten years of Augustus's reigu. Thougli Dot 
ostensibly disgraced, he no longer shared, or indeed 
could b»ve desired to shore— so bitter was the wrong 
which he had euRered from his master— the emperor's 
friendship. Though still uomiLially a Councillor of 
State,' he had actually retired into private life. Re- 
taining, if we may judge from what we know of 
Horace, the private friendship of those whom be bad 
assisted, he no longer bestowed bis patronage on rising 
genius. We find, accordingly, that Ovid never men- 
tions his name. Nor was the young poet ever admit- 
ted to the intimacy of Augustus, whose court probably 
somewhat changed its tone after the retirement of the 
great literary minister. ■ 

For the older poets, whom be was privileged to see 
or know. Ovid describes himself as having felt an un- 
bounded T< 



" Id every iHtnl I saw a totra dlvfoe." 
"Virgil I did but see" (a phrase which has become 



almost proverbial*), he says, in his interesting a 
of his poetical acquaintances and friends. Virgit cer- 
tainly visited Rome some time between the years B.C. 
as. when Marcellus died,t and b.c. 20, the date of bis 
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ti^a death, for he recited beFore tbe ImperUI family 
Ibu Dinguitlceut eulogy oa the youDg prince which 
adoruB tliti sixth hook of the ^tieid. Very likely It 
wus UD iliia occasion that Uvid saw .him. His baUtts 
— for lie loved the country bs truly as did Horace— 
mid the feebleness of bis health, seem to have made 
liim a etraDger at Rome during tbe latter years of his 
lite. 



** The tuneful Horace held our ettra 

" Tuneful," indeed, is a word which but feebly ex- 
presses the original epithet {numenmu). "That mas- 
ter of melod" is a more udequute rendering, aod It is 
fit praise (or one who bud no predecessor or successor 
among his countrymen iu his power of versiflcnliou. 
There is uolbiug to indicate tbe existence of uny friend- 
ship between the two poeis. Horace was by more ilian 
twenty years the elder, and was beginnlDg to neury of 
the life of pleasure upuu which the younger man was 
just entering. 

Not a siugle line bss been preserved of ilirce other 
of tbe poets whom Orid regarded wiib such reverence. 

POHTICVB — 

" For epkj song renowned"— 
wrotft a poem in heroic — i.e., hexameter— rerse on tbe 
nar of the "Seven against Thebes." Time lias been 
peculiarly cruel to the world Iu not sufferitig it to sur- 
vive, if we are to trust Propertius, who ufSrms, "as bo 
Lopes to be happy," that Fouticue was a match for 
Homer bimsdf. Of Bab8D8 we absohuely know nothing 
but what Ovid tells ub, that he was famous for his 
dramatic T«rse. M^uAva Hacer, of Verona, a fellaw- 
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countryman, and, u Orid eipreuly mentioiu that hs 
W08 much bia own junior, probably a contemporary of 
CaluUus, wrote poems, doubtlera modelled after Greek 
origiiiuls, ou birds, and noxious Berpents, and tbe lieal- 
ing qusUties of herbe. Aitotber Maobb, who baa beeu 
mentioned already as Ovid's companion In travel, wrote 
about tbe Trojan war. Of Doumva Harsub, an ele- 
giac poet, time has spared a beautiful epigmm com- 
memorating the death of Titmllua. It would be ea«y to 
proIoDg the list. lo the last of his " Letters from tbe 
Pontus," Ovid names, each with a phrase descriptive of 
fais genius or lils work, the poets contemporary with 
hlinseir. There are about thirty of tbem. Of some we 
do not know even the names, the poet having thought 
it sufficient to mention or allude to their principal works. 
Many of these who are named we do not And mentioned 
elsewhere, and Ovid's brief phrase is all that is left of 
tbem. The works of all have either perished altogether 
or survive In insigniScBnt fragments.* Burmaon, the 
most learned of Ovid's editors, says of Haximua Gotta, 
the last on tbe list:— "Him and Capella and others 
oblivionhasoverwiielmed with inexorable night Would 
tiiat these poets, or, at least, the i^est part of them, had 
oome down to us, and other foolish and useless books 
had remained aunk in eternal darkness \" 

Happily for ns, a kinder fate has spared the works of 
two out of the three poets whom Ovid has named as 
his predecessors and teachers In his own peculiar art of 
amatory verse. " He," says the poet, speaking of ibc 
notlmely death of Tibtillus, " was Uiy successor, QhIIus; 



* The reader will b« gl&d to see a Bable utterance tliat bu beco 
preserved of one ol their Dumber: *' AH that I onoe havs gtrwi 
MOl li mine" (Hot habto q;uodc»nqy» deitO. 
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FrDperUuB wm his; I wu myaelf Uia tourtli in the 
order at time." The Bame collocation of names is re- 
peated more tJian once, .and never without ezpremiona 
tliHt indicate the pride which Ovid felt in being asso- 
ciated with men of sucb genius. Tida Judgment h^ 
been ratified by modern taste. Some critics have not 
liesiUted to prefer the happiest efforts of Tibullus and 
Properliu£ (the poema of Qallus have been entirely lost) 
to anything of the aame kind Uiat came from the pen of 
Ovid. The plan of tiila series includea, for obvious 
reasons of convenience, (he works of Tibullus aod Pro- 
pertius in the volume nhich wjU give an account of 
Catullus. They may be dismissed, for the proveot, 
with the briefest uoiice. Fate, says Ovid of Tibullus, 
refused the time which might have made us friends. 
The very degant memorial which he dedicated to tiit 
memory* is scarcely exprwaive of a personal soiow. 
With Propertius lie was on terms of intimacy: 
" To me b; terms of doesM frlendibip bouod." 

" Fnendahip" indeed hardly expresses the term 
(tadaUUwiii which the poet uses, and which Implies 
acerbdn formal tie. Readers will remember that in 
the ancient world, where there was seldom anything 
ennobling in the relation of the sexes, friendship as- 
•umed a dignity and importance which it scarcely pos- 
sesses in the social or moral systems of modem life. 
Of Oallus, the founder of the school, a longH account 
maybe given. 

■ Graceful and elegant-u It Ib, It cannot tw classed irHb Qm 
flnest works of lla Und. The " LtcUu " of UUton, the " Ad- 
onals" ol Sbelley, and Hr. Uattbew Araold'B " IVrab," ar« all 
Incomparably sniwilar to It. It Is eotiralj a wort Of ait. There 

tollttteoTPoUitogLot.gfiwilfsriiagiBlfc 
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Caiub Corhzlrtb Qallds, bom at Foimn luHl (now 
Ft^us, iiLtbe Riviera), was, like Horace, of low birtli, 
but received, libe bim. an educalion superior to bis 
elalioD. He studied under one of tlie beat leacfaers of 
Uie age, and bad Vit^l for ooe of his scboolfeilowa. 
After tlie murder of Julius Ciesar, he Joined Uie party 
of Octavlanug (belter known bj hia latLer title of 
. Auguatue), and waa appointed bj him one of tbe three 
commisgioDera chained with tlio distribution of tbe 
confiscated lands of tiie North ItaliaD colooiea among 
iliu discharged veterans. In tliis capacitj lie lisd the 
opportunity of serving his old friend. Mantua, thou^ 
guiltless of any offence gainst tbe victorious par^, 
was included in tbe conflscalion; and the estate of 
Virgil, which was altualed in one of tlte neigliboring 
villages, was seized. Qallus exerted himself lo get it 
restored to its owner. Tbe poet repaid him b; most 
graceful praise of Ihe political powers which Qallua 
probabl; valued more than hia repulation as a soldier. 
In one of his pastorals lie makes the god Sileuua sing — 

" Hov OalluB, wuidering by PermeBBlau Btnama, 
Some Huae conaucCed lo th' Aonlon hUla, 
And how the timetul choir of Fluebiu rose 
To greet their mortal guest, while Uuub qia^ 
Old LlDua, Bhepberd of the duthlea song, 
HIh hair vlCh aowers and bitter paisley crowned— 
' Tafce Chou these pipes, the Uuaea' gift to thee, 
Ah erst tb^ gift to Ascrs^fl B^;€d bard ; 
With them he knew to draw from dowo the dUT 
The Mordy monal^D-aBh trees. Slug on these 
How Grynia's grora vas ptaoted, UD there stand 
Ko loreBt dearer to Apollo's heeit.'" 

Anotiier of tlie pastorals, the tenth and last, has (lie 
name of "Gnllus" for its title, and celebrates in eit- 
qiiieilo verso tbe unhappy pas^n of tbe soldleur-poet for 
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the fdthleSB Lycorii. It has been ibougbt, oa the 
strength of a somewhat obacure patsage in Ovid's elegr 
on (he death of Tibullue, that QalluB behaved in a less 
friendly manner vo that pi>et. Tha departed bard, we 
are told, would meet his fellow-elDgers Catullus and 
Calvus in the Elysisn fields— 



TibulluB certainly lost, and apparently failed to recover, 
a great part of his property; and it has been conjec- 
tured that the influence of Gallus, was used to obstruct 
restitution. Perhaps a more plausible eEplanalioa 
may be found in the circumstances lliat bi'ought his 
career to an end. He had rendered great services in 
Ifaat final struggle with Haric Anihony which put the 
undivided empire into the hands of Augustus, and was 
appointed in reward to the government of Sgypt. then 
for the first time a Roman province. This elevation 
turned, or was said to have turned, his head. Accused 
of having used insulting words about Augustus, he was 
recalled. Other chaiges were brought against him, 
and were Investigated by the senate, with ilie result 
that bis property was confiscated, and that he was sent 
into exile. Unable to bear tlie disgrace, he fell upon 
his sword. He was in his fortieth year. We can Judge 
of his poetical merit only by the statements of his con- 
temporaries; but if these are to be trusted, ibey wei'e of 
Uie very highest order.* His amatory poems consisted 
of fauc books of elegies addressed to LycoHs. 



I. however, says ot hi* poetry that It -r 
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One reflection Btrikes us forcibly as we compare Ovid 

witli biB predecessors and contemporaries — a reflecUoa 
vhicli, whatever the qualities in which they maj be 
allowed to have excelled him, expluns and justifles the 
higher raok which he has received in Ihe judgment of 
poaterity. He was cast, so to speali. In a larger mould, 
ai)d made of stronger stuff. Nothing is more significant 
of tliLs than the very superiority of his physical consti- 
tution. They almost without exception (we arc not 
speaking uow of Horace and Virgil) passed away in the 
▼ery prime ol their youth. Catullus died, wlien we do 
not know, but certainly before the age which opened to 
« Bomau citizen the highest ofQces of state. He cornea 
to meet Tibullus in the Elysian fields, "his y<niih/Ul 
brows with ivy crowned." Caivus, his closest friend, 
died at thirty-sixj Qallus, Tibullus, Propertius, were 
not older when ihey passet}, away. The fiery passion 
which sbinea through their verse, and which often gives 
it a more genuine ring than we find in Orid'a smoother 
song, consumed them. Ovid was more master of hlnt> 
self. Nor was hla intellectual life limited to the ezpres- 
sion of passion. His mind was braced by the severs 
sbidies that produced the " Transmutatious " and the 
"Roman Calendar." With thisstronger, more practical, 
more varied intellict, went along the more enduring 
physical frame. He had nearly reached his sixtieth 
year before he succumbed to the miseries and privaiiona 
of a protracted exile. And sixty years of Roman life 
correspond, it must be temembered, to at least seventy 
among those wlio, like ourselves, dale the be^nning of 
manhood not from sixteen, but only nominally even from 
twenty-one. We may perhaps find a parallel, at least 
partiully appropriate, in the contrast between Shakes* 
peare and his more sturdy and healthful soul and 
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frame, and lis sliort-lived prodecessora in tlie dntmatic 
art, Marlowe and Greeae, men of gcaius botb, but con- 
sumed, aa it were, by the fire vitti whicli Ite nas in- 
Bpired. 

CHAPTER n. 



UiFDEit this title are included foar productions whicli 
— to apeak of those works alone which have come donn 
to us — foitued the literary occupation of Ovid from 
his twentieth to his forty-second year. Tliese four are 
"The Epistles of the Heroines." " Tlie Loves," "The 
Art of Love," and " Remedies for Love." It is in the 
second of tbeee, doubtless, that we have the eHvliest of 
the poet's prodactions that survive. Be tetis us that he 
recited his Juvenile poems to a public audience, for 
tlie first time, when his beard had been twice or thrice 
shaved. Bliaving the beard seems lo have been a fixed 
epoch in a young Roman's life, occurring somewliere 
about his twenty-flrst or twenty -second year. He also 
tells us that of these poems Corinna had been the in- 
spiring subject, and Corinna, we know, i9 celebrated in 
"Tlie Loves." As this book, however, in tbe form in 
which we now have it, is a second edition, and as It 
makesexpress mention of "The Epistles of the Heroines" 
as a work ali'eady published, it will be convenient to 
speak first of the latter poem. It consists of twenty- 
one* letters, supposed to have been written by women 
famous in legend, to absent husbands or lovers. Ovid 

* The ■uthentlcftj of some of tlita num'ber Is doubted, or, we 
ml(^t uy, more tlian doubted. But tbe quetUoD Is beelde our 
pRaent purpogs. 
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claims ihe idea u orlsiual, and we miut Uiereron sup- 
pose that the one example ot Lhe kind wbicli we find 
in ProperUua was imitated from him — a suppoailion 
wbidi gives as a probable dale for tbe publication of the 
Letlera, the poet's twenly-flftU yenr (b.c. 18). Pene- 
lope, lhe faithful wife, whom Lhe twenty years' abBeuce 
of bcr lord has not been able to estrange, writes lo llie 
wandering Ulysses; Phyllis, daagbter of lhe Tliracion 
kicg Sithon, complains of the long delay of her Athe- 
nlan lover, Demophoon, in the land wliither he liad 
gone to prepare, as he said, for their marriage; tiie de- 
serted Ariudne aends her reproaclies after Theseua; 
Hede«, with miugled ihreata and entreaties, seeks U> 
turn Jason from the new marriage which be Is contem- 
plating; and Dido,* a figure which Ovid has borrowed 
from the beautiful episode of the " .iSncid," alternately 
appeals to tbe pity and denounces the perfidy of her 
Trojau lover. These ni-e some of the subjecU which ibe 
pout has chosen. The idea of the book, it must be con- 
fessed, is not I) peculiarly happy one. Sometimes It 
has an almost ludicrous air. There is an absurdity, as 
Bayle suggests, in tbe notion of the post reaching lo 
Nazos, the desolate island from whose sliore Ariadne 
has seen llie depiii'ling sails of tbe treacherous Theseus. 
Nor is there eveu an attempt at giviog auy coloring 
appropriate lo the time and place to wMCb the sevenil 
letters are supposed to belong. Penelope, Dido, Aii 
iidne are all alike refined and well-educated persons, 
just like the great Roman ladles whom the poet used 

* It maj' t« a> well to remind the reader that thoug-h the le- 
gend ol Dido k much older than the " J^neld." the iDtroducUon 
of £aeu into It la VirgH's onn Idea— a gross anachroDlnn, by 
the ws?, with which, bowever, no reader of the fourth book u! 
th> " .Xoeld *' wUl reproach him. 
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to meet In dally life. I'bis artlflclal writtng, abso- 
lutely without all Hint is culled rcRlisra, was cbaracler- 
istic ot Ovid's t%e, hqJ we cHiinot mitttc it a ^>ecial 
cliarge against him. But it lias certainly a weurying 
effect, which ia Increased by the sameness and moDO- 
lony of the subject- matter of the Epistles. The Dames 
are different, the circurastances are changed according 
as the several stories demand, but the theme is ever the 
same — love, now angry and full of reproaches, now teo- 
der and condescending to eatrcaly. Not ia that love 
the "maiden passioa" which bns supplied in mod- 
em limes the theme of poems and romances without 
number. It is the fierce emotion, guilty or wrathful, 
though sometimes, it must Lie allowed, melting into 
genuine pathos and tenderness, of betrayed maidens 
and outraged wives. But, on the other hand, though 
the theme ia the game, the variety of espreeaion ia end- 
less. The skill with which Ovid coniinuea, again and 
agiun, to say the same thing without repeating him- 
self, Is astonishing. Id tbis respect no poet has ever 
shown himself more thoroughly a master of his art. 
Feeling, too, real Ibough not elevated, often makes it- 
•elt felt in the midst of (he ariiflcial sentiment; if the 
style la disfigured with conceits, it is always exquisitely 
polisbedi tbe language is universally easy and trans- 
parent, and tbe verse an unbroken flow of exquisite 
melody. 

Of all the Epistles, the one which for purity and ten- 
derness most commends itself to our taste, is that ad- 
dressed by tbe Theasalian princess Laodamia to ber 
buaband Frotesilaus, He had joined the expedition ot 
the Greeks ag^nst Troy, and was the destined victim 
ol the prophecy which foretold the death ot the Greek 
ehiefiaio who should be the Hrtt to leap from ib« ships 
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on to the Trojnn sliore. Renders of Wiirclawortll will 
remember the beauliful poem iu wIjIcIi he lias treated 
tliat part of ilie legend which relates how Jove graated 
to llie prayere of the widowed queeo llist her hero 
should for a briui space of lime rcTJsit the earth. 
Laodutnia had heard tliat her iinebaud and Lis com- 
paiiioDS were detained at Aulis by contrary winds. 
" Wliy had not the winds been contrary when he left 
bis liomeT Tbey had been too favorable for the sailor, 
not for the lover. A.H long as she could see, sha bad 
watched the depavtiug sails. Wlien they vauisiied, she 
had Beemed to pass from life, and could wish that aha 
never Lad been recalled — for her, lifewus sorrow. How 
could she wear her royal robes while her husband was 
enduring tbe toU and wretchedness of war? Accursed 
beauty of Paris that had wrought such woe I Accursed 
vengence of Menelaus that would be fatal to so manyl 
How foolish the enterprise of the Greeksl Surely the 
tnan who had dared to carry off the daughter of Tya- 
darus would be able ID keep her. And there was some 
dreadful Hector of whom she bad heard ; let Frotesilnus 
beware of him. Let him always fight as one who re^ 
mcmbered that thei'e was a wife waiting for bim at 
home. It was Menclaus who bad been wronged; let it 
be Menelaus who should exact vengeance. A rumor 
bad reached her lliat the first chief to touch Tro}iiii soil 
must fall. Let Protesitaus be careful not to be he. 
Rather let his be tlie last of tlie thousand ships — the last 
in going, but the first to return. Now she mourned for 
bIm night and day. The dreams in which she hoped to 
meet ber husband did but bring bnck bis pale imiigi-. 
Tbis made ber pray to the gods and bum incense on 
every altar iu Tbessaly. Wbea would he return and 
tell the tale of his deedst But tbe hope suggested Uie 
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dceadfol thought t>t Troy and tlie d&ugers of tbe sea. 
The sea, indeed, seemed (o forbid their journey. It it 
iras K>, what madness to gol Tlie delay was not an 
accident; it was an IntiiuBtioa from heaven. Let them 
lelum while Uiey could. But noJ She will recall the 
wisli. She will pray for favorable winds. If only it 
was Dot so far awayl" And then she contrasts the sor- 
lows of her own loaeliness with what she cannot but 
think the happier lot of those who were shut up in ^le 
walls of Troy: 

" AblTreJan iromen (happier fitr than we), 
FalD In TOUT tot would I partater be I 
If ye tniut mourn o'er some dead hero's bisr. 

And all (be dangers ol the war are Dear, 

With ;ou at least the fair and ;outh(ul bride 

HayanDlierbuHbaiid, in becoming pride; 

LUt the fierce helnjet to hb< gallant brow, 

And. with a trembling hand, bis sword bestow; ' 

With fingers all unused the weapon brace. 

And gaze irlth fondest love upon his facel 

How sweet to both this office she will make— 

How many a kiss recelTo— how manjtake! 

When all equipped she leads him from tile door, 

Her fond commands how oft repealing o'er: 

' Ttetum Tlclorious. and thine arms ensbrloa— 

Return, beloved, to these arms of mine 1' 

Hor shall tbese fond commands be all in vain, 

Her hero-busBand win return nfrslD. 

Amid the battle's din and clashing swords 

He still will listen to her parttpg irords; 

And, it more prudent, still, oh I not less brave. 

One thought for her and for his home will save." 

The letter of Bappho, the famous poetess of Lesbos, 
to Pliaon, a beautiful youth who had betrayed her love, 
is founded on a less pleasing sinry — a story, Uxi, which 
has nn foundation either in the remains — misernbly 
scanty, alast but full ut beauty — of the great ^ger, or 
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iu any autheatic records nf her life. It mtght well liBve 
been paaaed over bad it not l)een illustrated by tlie geaius 
ol Fopu. Pope never attempted the part of a faith- 
ful translaior-. but his verse bag a freedom and a glow 
wbicb leave the tnitliful IranBlator in despair. And Lis 
polished anlltbetical style is aa suitable, it eliould be 
■aid, to tlie arliflcial and rhetorical verse of Ovid, as it 
is incongnious with the simple grandeui of Homer, It 
is thus that be renders the passage in which Sappho 
announces her Intention to try tb« famous remedy for 
hopeless love, the leap from the Leucadian nick: 

" A aprlng there Is, where gUver utaters show, 
Cleu- as a glass. theshiiilDg auiia below; 
A Bowerr lotus spreadi Its arms above. 
Shades all the banks, and aeems ItaeU a atave: 
Eternal gT«eaa the muaaf mai^lii grace, 
WatcbeiJ by Che t^Ivaa genius o( the place. 
Here u I lay, and swelled with tears the flood, 
Belore mf sight a v^-teir virgin Blood: 
8tw Mood and died. ' Oh, you that lore la vatn, 
Flj' hence, icf. aeeft the (air Leucadian malal 
There stands a rock, from whose Impending steep 
Apollo's fame surreyB the rolling deep; 
There Injured lorers, leaplnj; from above, 
Their lluues eitlng^ehed and forj^t (o love. 
DeucaUon once with hopelen fury bamed, 
In vain he loved, relentless Pyrrtia sconud: 
But when from hence be plunged into Che main, 
DeucalloD ncorned and Pjrrlia loved In rain. 
Henoe, Bsppho, taastn ; from high Leucadia thiow 
Thy wretched weight, nor dread the deeps bekiw," 
the spoke, and vanished nllh Cbe voice— I rise. 
And tllenC lean fall trickling from my eyes. 
I go. ye nymphs, those rocks and seas to prove: 
Andmucb I fear: Initah! bow much I love' 
1 EO, ye nymphs, where furtoug kive Inqtlm; 
Let female fears, submit to female flies. 
To rock* and seas I Sy from Fhaon's Itate, 
And bene troin seas and Todu a milder fata. 

C,„,Slc 
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T* gentle gMea. belov m; bodf blow. 
And lottlf l&j' me on tbe nnres belowj 
And then, kind Love, laj sluking Hmbg fiuUilp, 
Spread [b7 uilc wings, and waft me o'er tlie main. 
Nor let ■ loTer'B death tlte guUtleaa flood profanet 
On Phoebua' sbHne mj haip I'U thtti bestow. 
And Uits IcKTlptloa ahall be placed below— 
' Here she who nug M Mm thM did Intplre, 
Suppho to Phcebui eonsecmteg her Ijre; 
What mlka with Bappho. FhcebOB. salts with thee — 
The gift, tbe giver, MidtbegodaKTOe.'" 
We have " The Loves," as has been mid, in a secotid 
edition. "Five books," aajs the poet In bis prefatory 
qnatraio, "have been reduced 1o Ihree." "Though 
you find DO pleasure in readiug us," the volumes are 
made to say to the reader, "we shall at least, when 
thus diminished by two, vex you less." A question bn- 
mediately preseats itself. Who was the Corinna whom 
he celebrates in these poems? It has often been argued, 
and that by critics of no small authority, that she naa 
no less famous a penwoage Ihaa Julia, daughter o( the 
Emperor Augustus by his first wife Scribonia. This 
indeed to expressly stated as a fnct by Sidonins Apol- 
linarto, a poet of the fifth ceutiiry, nad a somewliat dis- 
tinguished personage, first as a politician, and afterwards 
as tlie bisiiop of Clennont in Auvcrgoe. Of Julia the 
briefest account will be the best. She was wife snc- 
ccssively of Marcus Marcellue, nephew to Augustus; of 
Marcus Tipaaniua Agrippa; and of Tiberius, afterwards 
emperor. This last anion was most unhappy. Tiberius 
bad b«en compelled to divorce a wife whom he dearly 
loved, and he found himself bound lo a woman whose 
profligacy wa» conspicuous even in a profligate ago. 
After a short union he retired into a voluntary exile; 
and Augustus then became aware ot what all Rome 
had long known, that his ilaaghtcr was an abandoned 
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wuman. He banished her from Italy, and kept her In 
a rigorous imprisoomeDt, which was never relaxed till 
her death. There la nothing, therefore, in the character 
of Julia that is incouMstent with her being the Coiinna 
of Ovid's poems. We can even find some confirmation 
of the tiieory. Corluna, it Is evident, did not belong to 
that class of fieed-women which inchided the Delia of 
TibulluB and the Cjrnthia of Properiius. Sometimes 
we are led to believe that ebe was a Isdy of high, social 
position Her apaiimenta were guarded by a eunuch — 
not a common circumstance in Rome, and obviously 
the mark of a wealthy household. That she was mar- 
ried Ibe poet expressly Blstes. And a curious coinci- 
denoe baa been pointed out which, though it does not 
go very far, may be allowed to make for the idenliflca- 
tion with Julia. This princeas bad lost much of ber 
hair through the unsparing use of dyes.* And we find 
Ovid remonstraling with Corinua o& her folly in pro- 
ducing in tbe same way (be same tlisflgurement: 

" Ho meds dMtroTed them wltl>. (beir taUl Juioe, 

Nor rival's love, nor dtre enchtmbneDlB blame. 
Nor envy's Wastlnu tongue, nor fever's flsmo; 
The mlscbiet hj- th)- own fslr hands was wrought 
Nor dost thou suffer for anotlier'i tstilt. 
How on I bade thee, but In vain, beware 
The v«nomed essence that deaCroj- ed thy halrl 
Now with new arta thou Bbalt th; fr(«nds araoM, 
And cutis, of 0«mi«n captlvts borrowed, use. 
Drusus to Home thetr vuiquised nsdon senda, 
And QiB tait slave Co tbee her tresses lends."— Q. 

* Bbe sought. It would seem, to change the dark tresses which 
nature lud given her Into thehlond locks which southern natloiis 
BO admire, Inlnred them In tbe effort, and bad to reptaee tbem 
hTpurchaae. The vagartes of ftahlan onnUnnally sspsM them 
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But there is a good ilpal to be said on the otlier ilde. 
The testimony of Sidouius Apoiliuarig, after ao iDtervul 
of nearly flva centuries, is wortli very little. We bave 
DO hint of any contemporary antborities on wbich he 
founded it; and tradition, when It has to pass through 
so many generations — generations, too, that suffered bo 
much disturbance and change— stands for next to no- 
thing. IF some passages, again, favor Ilie notion that 
Corinna was Julia, there are others 'which tell against 
It. Ovid could never have ventured to use — would not 
' even fiave dreamt of expressing in words — to Agripps 
or Til)eriuB, the insolent threttls which he vents ^jsinst 
the husband of Corinha. Nor is it possible to Imagine 
that Julia, however profligate, cuuid ever have been 
even tempted to the avarice with whicbOvid reproaches 
his mistress, when he remonstrates against the prefer, 
ence that she has dkown for some wealthy soldier just 
returned from the wars. Then, agaio, the poems were 
read in public — an absolutely impossible audacity, If 
there had been the faintest suspicion that they referred 
to so exalted a personage as the emperor's daughter. 
The writer of the verse himself tells us that it was uot 
known who was tlie theme of bis song, and he speaks 
of some woman who was going about boasting that *h» 
. was Ovid's Corinna. 

Of tlie subject-matter of "The Loves" there is little 
to be said. The passion which inspires the verse is 
coarser and more brutal than that of his rival poets, 
even when this shows ilFelT in its worst piiases. It has 
nothing of the fervor of Properiiiis, the tenderness of 
Tibullus. It does not spring from any depth of feeling. 
It is real, but its reulliy is of the basest, most lltersl sort. 
That he descritKS an actual amour is only too manifest, 
bat that Uiia was in any true sense of the words "an 
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affiiir of llie lieail" nmy well be iloubletl. Buttlien, 
ngaia, be sliows an imcumparabie skill in expresiiiui); 
lie iavesta uven Uie lowest tbings wilb a certnin grace. 
His wit mid .faucy " aparkla ou tbe stye. '' If be lets us 
gui Bwaj for iL moment from Uie mire— if, with ibe deli- 
cure fancy llial never fuils bim, be U-lla us some legend 
Ibut "boys UDd virgins" need cot blush to reud — be \a 
clmnniiig. Tlic-re never whs a more eubile and ioge- 
uious masier of lauguiige. and it is a grievous pity Uiat 
Le should an often bave uhhI it so ill. Our speGiiueo 
of bia " Xiovea" must be taken from tbe epiBode»ra(lier. 
Iliao from tliit oi-diiiary oourso of ilio poems. Tlte fol- 
lowing, howler, will uot offend. Tbe poet reuounccs 
the vaiD struggle wliicli be liaa been waging agaiust 
love: 



Iyleld,g«»tLo*el my former crimea forgive. 

Forget ms rebel Uiougbt*. and let me live: 

No need of force; I willingly obey, 

And now, unharmed, Bhall prove no glorious prey. 

So take thy mother's dovea, thy myrtle -jrown, 

And tor thy chariot Hars will lend his own; 

Tliere Bbalt thou alt la thy triumphal pride, 

And vhilst glad shouts resound on every side. 

Thy gentle hands thy mother's doves Btuill guide. 

And then, to make thy glorious pomp and slate, 

A train ol slgblug: youths and maids sball wait, 

Yet none complain of an unhappy late. 

Then Modesty, nith veils thrown o'er her face, 

How doubly blushing at her own disgrace; 

Then sober thoughts, and whatsoe'er disdains 

Love's power, shall leel his poirer, and wear hhi chain 

Then all shall fear, all bow, yet all rejoice— 

'lotriumphe:' Is ihe public voice. 

Thy constant guardx. s<ifl Fancy, hope, and fear. 

Anger, and solt carriw« siiull be there: 

By tbe*e strung guarda are gods and mea o'ertbnnn, 

n*se nmiuitr for thae, Love, and llwsc alon*: 
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Th7 moUnr, from Ibe sk7, thr poiop Bfaall grace, 

And (oatMr nweelege roses Id th; face. 

Then glorloua Lave Rball ride. proCoaelr dressed 

With all the rlche« jewels or the East. 

HIch sems tb; quiver, and th; wheels Infold, 

And bide the poomees ot the baser gold. "—D. 

Iq the following tlio poet claims & purity and fldeHty 
for his aflectlOD witli whicli it is impoBstble to credit 



" Take. dear, a serrant bound for ever; take 
A heart whose troth do (alsehood e'er shall break. 
■ns true but Elinple knightly birth tg mloe; 

Mj Selds no countless tribe at oien ploughs. 
And scant the means a tmgol home atlowi. 
Now FbtBbus oJd me, and the Muses nine- 
Bacchus, and Lore, sweet Lord, who makes me thine, 
Faltb unsurpassed, and life exempt from blame. 
And simple Modest]-, and blushing Shame; 
Kotriflerlj my beart no rivals shore: 
Tbee will I make, be sure, my Hfeloogcarei 
'WIUi Ihefl will spend what years tlie Fates shall gtre. 
And when tfaou first shalt Buffer, cease to tire." 

Another little poem has been elegaotlf paraphrased 
and adapted lo niodern mauDers by Hr. A. A. Brod- 
ribb.* It will remind the reader of a pretty passage in 
Ur. Teonysoo's "Miller's Daughter:" 



" 8ICn of m; too presumptuous fiams. 
To toirest Catia haste, nor linger. 
And may she gladly breathe my name, 
And gaily put thee on her linger: 



• L^^ from Latin Lyrics. By P. W. H 
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Salt her u I myself . tlutt abe 
ItAy fondle tbee with manDared blorinc; 

Oaneied by OeU&! Who uould be 
DdcdtIous of wioh iweet canaeiDg:! 

Had I Hedu'i magic art, 
Or PraleuB' power ol [ransfomiatloit. 

Then would I bUthel; pta; thy part, 
llie happleat trinket In creation I 

Oh : on ber bosom I would faU. 

Her flnger gul^oK "U l*" lightly; 
Or elae be magioall; nuell, 

Fearing to be dlaoaided nightly. 

And I her niby lips would Uw 

(What mortal's fortune cotild ba bettarr) 
Ab oft allowed to seal my bliss 

As she deelrea to seal a letter. 

How go, these are deluslong bright 

Of Idle Fancy's Idleet scheming; 
Tell her to read the token right— 

Tell her how gweet Is true love's dreaming." 

But tbe chief orDameols of Ihe book are two elegies, 

properly HO called, — one of a sportive, llie otlier ot a 
serious duracter. Catatlus a predecessor In the poetic 
art, of whom Ovid speaks wltli respect, bad lameDted, 
in an exquisiM little poem irbich must always remnin n 
model for such compositions, the deatb of the sparrow 
wliicli Lesbta, his lady- love, "loved more than her own 
eyes." In a poem wbicli, Ihmigli not so gmceful aa 
that of tlie older writer, and scarcely even pretending 
to pitlhos, bas many merits, Ovid commemorates the 
ileiitli of liis own Corinna's parrot: 

"Our parrot, sent from India's rartheat shore, 
Our parrot, prince of mimics. Is no mOTe. 
Throng to bis burial, plotu tribes of air, 

Willi rigid claw your tender fucen Marl 
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Tour mffled plumes, Uke mourners' tr«6SM, rend, 

And oil your notes, like funeral trumpets, blend! 

Mourn ail that cIutb the liquid Bklee. but chlet 

BelOTed turtle, lead the Kenerat Rriel, 

Through long harmonious iaya the parrot's friend. 

In mutual faith stUl loyal to the end < 

What bootfl that faith T those splendid hues and Mranget 

That voice so skilled Its various notes to dionget 

What to haie won my genUe lady's grace t 

Thou dlest, hapless glory of Uiy race. 

Red joined wlUi saffron In thy beak was seen. 

And greeo thy wlnga beyond the emerald's sheent 

Nor evBT lived on earth a wiser Wrd, 

With lisping voice to answer all he beard. 

Twas envj Blew tbee; all averse to Hrlfe, 

One lore Of chotMr filled Uiy peaceful Ute: 

For ever satisfied wlUi aeautlest tare, 

Small time tor food that bnsy lonpie could apara. 

Waliiuts and sleep-producing popples gave 

Th; simple diet, and tby drink the wave. 

Long lives the hoverii^ vultnre. long the kite 

Pursues through air the circles ot his flight; 

Man; the years the noisy Jackdaws know. 

Prophets ot rainfall; and the boding crow 

Volts, still unscathed by armed Minerva's hate. 

Three ages three times told, a tardy fate. 

But he, our prattler from earth's farthest shore. 

Thus BtUl the ravening fates our best devour. 
And spore tbe mean till lifea eitreniesC hour. 
■Why tell the prayers my lady prayed in vain. 
Borne by the stormy south wind o'er Ihe molnf 
The seventh dawn hod come, the lost for thee, 
With empty distaff stood the fatal Three. 
Tet atlll froln falling throat thy accents rung, 
Farewell. Corinnal cried thy dying tongue. 
There stands a grove witJi dark-green Ilex crowned 
B<^neath the Elyslan hill, and all around 
With turf undying shines (he verdant ground. 
There dwells. If true the tale, the pious race- 
All evil birds are banished from the place; 
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There hannlM* avuu upbouuded putme And; 
There dwell! the phwuii, slnsle of bU kind; 
Thepocock spreada hie qileudid plumes In air. 
The kintog dovee sit close, au aiaamuB psiri 
Tber« In their woodland home a guest nUowed, 
Our parrot charniB the ploui llstoDlng t:rowd. 
Beneath a mound, at Justlr meuured sIm, 
Small tombstone, brteteat cpltsph, he lies, 
' BIb mlatresg' darling '—that this itoue 007 abow— 
The prince ol leathered speiLker* Ilea below." 

The other elegy lias for its subject the deaiJi ot the 
poet Tiballus: 

" It bri^t Aurora laounMd tor HemiKa's fate, 
Or the fair Thetis wept AchUlw daln. 
And the sad aorrowi that ob mortals wait 



Dome, doleful BlaKT! loo ^Bt a name! 
Unbind th; ttMssea fair, In Ioom atttrs, 

For ha, th; bard, the benld of thy (ama. 



Ah, UTeless corse! Lol Venus' boy drain near 
With upturned quiver and with abattend bow. 

His Iflrch extinguished, see Mm toward Che bier 
With drooping mines diacouBolatel}- go. 

Be smites bis heaving breast with cruel blow, 

Those straggling locks, bis neck all stnamlng R>i 
Recefie the tean that taatly trickling flow. 
While aoba conTuUre from his lips reaound. 

In guise like this, luhn, when ot 7ore 
His dear £neas died, he sormwlng went; 

Now Venus walls as when the raging boar 
Tbe tender tbigb ot her Adonis rent. 

We bardi ate named the gods' peculiar can; 

Nay, some declare that poets are divine; 
Tat forward death no holy thing can spare. 
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Did Ocphen^' mollier liil. or Llnm' linf 
ThatDDaiubdiiftl ttenMliona by his song 

Anllwl Dotj and. ttao; say, with plalDtlve lyrs 
The god mourned LlauB. woods npd glades an 

KnoDldea, tmm wbow psreonial lay 
How tbe riob fonn ot the Pierian ware 

To wet the Upaot barda. one dtemal day 
aeot dmn u> OnnM and the glooBiy ci«*«— 

Him, too, Averaus boMs in drear.emplny; 

Only his eongi escape the greedy pile; 
Bis work remains— the mighty wars ot Tnty, 



Be ptotu;— ere Irom mcred shrbkee you riae. 
Death drags you bsedlns to the hoUow tomb) 
CooOde iu song— 4ol there TIbuIlui Uea. 

Bearce ot bo great a soul, thus lowly laid, 



These might devour the heavenly balls that thine 
With gold— they dare a vUlany so deep: 

Sue turned who holds the Erydolan shrine. 
And there a» some who say she turned to waepi. 

Tet dM the base soil ot a Mnuiger land 
Kot hold hlOi nameless; as the ^rtt lied 

His mother closed his eyes with gentle band, 
And paid the hut sad tribute to the d«>d. 

Here, with thy wretched mother^ woe to waM, 

Thy sister came wlUi loose dishevelled hair; 
NemeelB kisses thee, and thy earlier loate— 
Tb^ watched the pyre when all had lett It bare. 

D^Hitlng. Delia Calterad. ' Thou wert true' 
The Fates wei-e cheerful then, wben I wai Ihlnai' 
e other. 'Say. what hast thou heie todor 
Dylt%. he claqmd his falUng hand In m 
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Ah, yet if any part of UB reondn* 
But name aod sbadow, Aibliu ta not dead; 

And Ukiu, Catullus, la Eljalan plalna,- 
Wlth CalTUB He the 1.J crown hU head. 

nioa, Oallus, prodigal of Ufo and blood. 

It (alee the charge ot unliy betrayed. 
And aught remaiua acroBB the Stygian flood, 

Shalt meet him yonder wlili thy happy ahada^ 

Refined Tlbullus I Ihon art Joined to those 
LlTlng in calq communion with the bteat; 

In peaceful um thy quiet bones repose- 
Hoy earth Ue llchOy wbere thy aabes rest." 

Of tbe "Art of Love" the less, perhaps, Ihat is said 
tbe better. The poet himself warns respectable per- 
BODS to liave nothing to do with his pages, aud tlie 
warning U amply JuBtifled by their conlenls. It Ijbs, 
bowerer, some of tbe briJliant episodes wbkli Ovid 
Iniroduces with sudi effect. His own taste, und the 
tASte, we may hope, of his renders, demanded tlmt the 
base level of sensuality should someiimes tie left for a 
higher flight of fancy. Tlie description of Ariadne in 
NaxOB Is as brilliant aa Titian's picture; equally vivid 
is the story of tite flight of Dfedalus end his son Icarus 
on the wiogs which tbe matchless craftsman had tnade, 
and of the fate whicli followed tlie over-daring flight of 
ti)e youth tbrougli regions too Dear to tbe sun. Then, 
again, we find ever and nuun pictures of Roman maD- 
nera which may amuse without offence. Among such 
are Ovid's instructions to bis fair readers how tlif-y 
may most becomingly take their part in the games of 
chauco aod sliill wliich were popular in tbe polite 
circles of Rome. Among these games he mentioos 
the cubical dice, called teuerct, resembling our own 
in shape, and similArly marked. Three of tliese were 
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(ued together; and it was cuBtomarj to throw them 
from cnps of a cwaical shape. The luckiest throw was 
"trelile sixes," and whs' Iionored by the name of 
Aphrodite or Venus. The worst was " treble aces:" 
this was Stigmatized as " llie iog." There were oilier 
dice made out of the knuckle-bouee of aalmals. Tlief 
were called taU. <Our owd popular name for them is 
"ditw.") These were used either in the same way as 
Ute cubical dice, though thej were not numbered ia 
the same way, or in a gam« of manual skill wliich still 
survives among ub, where the player throws them 
and catches them i^iu, or performs other feats of 
dexterity with them. Be^des these tliere was the 
game of the " Robbers" {Ludut Latrunetdarvm,}, 
played with pieces made of glass or ivory, which has 
been compared with chess, but was probably not so 
complicated, sod more nearly resembliog our games 
ot "Vox and Geese" and "Military Taclica." The 
game of the " Fifteeo Lines" must have l)een very Uka 
our "Backgammon," as the moves of the men were 
determined by previous throws of dice. Ovid, aftoi 
recommending his readers to practice a graceful play- 
ing at the games, wisely warns them that it is still 
more important that they should learn to keep their 
temper. The suitor he advises to allow his fur an- 
tagonist to win, a counsel doubtless often followed by 
those who have bever bad the advantage — or. we should 
rather say, the disadvantage— -of studying Ovid's pre- 
cepts. Equally familiar will be the device of a present 
of fruit brought by a slave-boy in a rustic basket, 
which the lover will declare has been conveyed from 
a country garden, tliough be will probably have bought 
it in the neighboring street. A certain sagacity must 
be allowed to the counsel that the lover, when his lady 
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Is sick, must not tnke upoa hiniBelf tlie odious ofBce o( 
forbidding lier a favorile disli; and will, if possible, 
hand over to a rival ibc office, equally odious, of ad- 
miDisteriag a douscous biediciiie. Tlie rGCommenda- 
tioD not to be too purticiilur in iDqiiiring about age is 
equally sagacious. It is curious to observe that Lord 
Bjmn's expressed averaioQ lo seeing womea eat was 
not unltnown to the Roman youth. Ovid, who, to do 
him Justice, never praises wine, hints that driokiug 
niw not equally distasteful. 

The "Remedies of Love" mny bo dismissed willi 
a sUll briefer Dotice. Like the "Art of Love," it is 
relieved by Borne beautiful digresHions. 'Wbeii it keeps 
close to its subject, it is, to say liie least, not edifying. 
The " Bemedics," indeed, are for the most part as bad 
as the disease, though yio miistezcept that most respect- 
able maxim that " idleness Is the parent of love," with 
the poet's practical application of it. Oue specimen of 
these two Iwoks shall niilBce. It is of tlie episodical 
kind, — a brilliaut panegyric on the young Cresar, Caius, 
son of Augustus's daughter Julia, who was then pre- 
paring to take the command of an expedition against 
thePanhiaDS. Grossasis the flattery, it is perhaps less 
offensive than usual. Tlie young Caius died before his 
abilities could be proved; but tiie precocious genius of 
the family was a fact. Caius was tiien of the very 
same age atwhich his grandfather had Drat comman4e<l 
au army. 

" Once more our Prince prepares to make ua glad, 
And the remaining; Eaat Co Home vUl add. 
Rejoice, ye Roman Boldien, In joar urn; 
Your enalgna from the Farthiaus aboil return; 
And the slain CraesI sball no longer mounil 

And bear* hta tsther's thunder in bis band: 
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Doubt Dot th' Imperial boy In ware unmea-, 
In oUldhood all of doer's race ore men- 
Celestial seeds Bboot out before their il^, 
PrBient their years, and brook no dull delay. 
Thus Infant Hercules the snijtes did presB, 
Asd [n hie cradle did hlB aire confess. 
Bacohus, a boy, yet like a hero fought, 
And early spoils from cMiquered India brought. 
Thus you your father's troops shall lead to flght, 
Ajid thus shall Tanqulah la your faiber's bIeU. 
ITiBBe rudlmeutB you toyour Jlneaeeowe; 
Bom to Increase your titles as you grow. 
Brethren you lead, avenge your brethren slain; 
Tou have a father, and his right maintain, 
Anued by counti^'s parent and your own, 
Kedeem your country and restore hlaairone."—D. 

The date of ibe i»>em la flxecl by this pasaage for the 
yenr B.C. 1, ua tli&t of Ibe "RemedlcB of Love" is 
settled for A.D. 1 by an tillusion to the actual v&r In 
Partliia, wbicb waa at its heiglit in that year, and wa* 
fluislied by a peace in tlie year foUonlng. 



CHAPTER in. 

. DOHEBTIC 1AFE. — BABBUUUUfT. 

Asoirr Ovid's private life between bis twentietti and 
fiftieth years there is little to be recorded. Two mar- 
riages have already been spokcD of. Be had prob- 
ably reached middle life nhen he inamed for the 
third time. Tlie probability, indeed, consists in tlie 
difficulty we have in believing that iho husband of a 
wife whom lie really respected and loved abould have 
published so disreputable n book as the "Art of Love," 
for even to tlie laz judgment of Roman society it 
seemed disreputable. A feeling, perliapa lubint jTroB] ,• 
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high qusitere, that he had gone too fat— a con- 
sciousness, wo may hope, that be was capable of belter 
tbinga — bsd mode Iilm turn to work of a more elevated 
kiud. A good marriage may have been part of bis 
plan for restoring bimself to a reputable place in 
society. It is even possible to imagine tbat a genuine 
and wortby affection may have been one of the causes 
tliat operated in bringing about a cbaoge. A much 
earlier date, indeed, must be fixed, if we euppose that 
tbe daughter of whom Orid speaks in the brief Bkelcb 
of Ilia life was a child of this mnrriage. Tiiis daugUtei 
had been twice married at tbe time of his banishment, 
when be was In hia fifty-secnud year, and had borne a 
child to each husband. Itomau women married early, 
and changed their husbands quickly : but, in any case, 
It is not likely tliat the young lady could have been 
less than twenty. It seems, however, more probable 
tbat she was the offspring of a second marriage. In 
tbe many affectionate letters which Ovid addressed to 
his wife after his banisbmenC no mention is made of 
a cbild and gratidcbildrcn in whom both bad a com- 
mon interest. It is impossible to euppobs that ii 
husband who auxiouNly appenls to every motive in a 
wife wbicb could hi-lp lo keep their mutual affection 
unimpaired by absence, should have neglected to make 
use of what was obviously tbe moat powerful of all. 
Tbere is, it is true, a letter addressed to one Perilla, 
written by Ovid in exile. Dr. Dyer, the learned 
author of the article "Ovidius" in the "Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology," takes it for granted tbat 
this Perilla waa Ovid's daughter by his third wife. 
The letter does not bear out the supposition. It will 
be found described in ila place. Meanwhile, it la 
eufflcient to say, that while the writer enlarges on tha 
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' fact that he had instructed PetUla in the art of poetry, 
he does not eay a v^ord wliicli indicates a closer rela- 
lioDsbip than that of master and pupil. Had the 
poetess been hie daughter, we ma; say with confidence 
that Ovid would have expressed in at least a dozen 
wiiys that he was the source at once of her life and of 
iier Boug, The poes'a wife was a lady of good position 
at llome. In eiirly years ahe hod been what may be 
culled a lady-iii-waiiiug to the aunt of Augustus,, and 
at tlie same time an iuiimatc friend of Marcia, a lady 
belonging to that branch of the Marcian house which 
hore the Burname of Fbilippus. On Marcia's marriage 
with Fabius Maiimua, representative of the great 
patrician family of the Fabii, one of the few ancient 
houses which had survived to the days of the empire, 
this friend accompanied her Lu her new home. From 
(here Ovid married her. The union lasted till his death, 
with much mutual affection. When it hns been added 
that Ovid's town mansion was close lo the Capitol, uiid 
tbat he bad a suburban residence, wliere he amused 
himself with the pleasures of gardening. Nothing re- 
mains to be told about this portion of his life. 

Some time after his third marriage, and not long 
before the great catastrophe which we are about to 
relate. Ovid's father died. He had completed his 
ninetieth year. Hie motlier died shortly afterwards. 

" Ahl liappf thej and tlmelr passed aw^ 
Sre on llielr oSspriag came that fatal dayl 
Ah ! happr 1 amidst my grlel to kuovr 
ThatlheyarealluncoQwdiJUSot my woe 1" 

It is the catastrophe which he here mentions that has 
now to be discussed. The cause of the banishment of 
Ovid, like the personality of the Man in the Iron Haste 
and the authorship of "Junius," is one of the unsolved 
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pToblenu or klatory. Tlie facts Bbsolutely known are 
very soon relaled. Ovid was in bis fitiy-second year. 
HiB fame as a poet naa at its heigliC Aoy Bcandal tliat 
may have arUen from, some of Lis publications bad 
gmdualiy passed away. Buddeal; tbere fell on bim " a 
bott from tba blue." A rescript in tbe emperor's band 
was delivered to bim, ordering liim to leave Rome 
nitliic a certain time, and to repair to Toml. a desolate 
eettlement on tbe western sbore of the Black Sea. near 
the very outskirts of tbe empire. No decree of tbe sea- 
ate had been passed to authorize the infliction of tbe 
banishment. It was simply an act of arbitrary power 
on tbe part of the emperor. The canee alleged was tbe 
publication of works corrupting to public mon^s, and 
tbe ' ' Art of Love" was specifled. The punisliment was 
not of tbe severest kind, Tbe place of exile, hateful 
as it was to the banished man, was at least preferable to 
that which many offenders had to endure — some deso- 
late rock in tbe .^geen, where the victim was kept from 
starvation only by the charity of his friends. Ovid 
was also permitted to retain and enjoy his property. 

That tbe cause alleged was not the actual cause of tba 
banishment may be considered certain. It is sufficient 
to BBj that tlie guilty work had been published at least 
ten years before. Tlie offence was siich as to afford a 
pretext of the barest kind to an absolute ruler who felt 
tbe force of public opinion just enough to make him 
abriok from a wholly arbitrary act, but was not careful 
lo make any complete juatiflcation. But it did not. wa 
may be sure, wholly sway his mind, We know, indeed, 
thai there was another cause. To such a cause Ovid 
frequently alludes. And it is in this lies the mystery of 
ihe event. 

At the same time, we must not suppose that the 
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sjleged motive bftd not some real influeDca on th« em- 
peror's action. Hia own life had not been by anymeana 
free from reproadi. Even if we diecredit much of wllat 
tbat great BcandaJmonger. SuetoniUB, tella us about him, 
tbere remainB euougli to coavict liiin of shameful di»- 
r^ard of morality. But ha vm now aa old man. And 
he had some of those tremeii^us lessons nhich teach 
even the most profligate, If the H^t at intelligence be 
not whollj quendied ia them, tbat moral laws camiot 
be disregarded with impunity. Men in their owd lives 
quite regardless of purity feel a genuine shock of dis- 
gust and horror when they And unchastitv in tlio women 
of their own family. And Augustus had felt the un- 
utterable siiame of discovering that his own daughter 
waa the most profligate woman in Dome. Nor was he, 
we may bdieve, wi^out tome genuine feeliag of con- 
cern for the futnre oS. his country. Tlte est&Uisbroent 
of absolute power may bavQ been a iMcessity for ibe 
8tat«— all writers seem to agcce id saying so. It bad 
certainly aggraodixed himself. But tie could not fnil to 
perceirv, and lo perceive more and more clearly as be 
oune nearer to the end of bis loug reign, that it was 
luiaing the old Boman cliu-acter, the traditionnry vir- 
ttiea of hie country. An aristocracy, whose vast weailh 
ftitni^ed them with all the means of procuring enjoy- 
meDt, but who were shut out from anything like th« 
*wrew of public life, would inevitably become corrupt. 
Augustus waa not a man who would deny himself in 
ordM to set a practical example to others; but he was a. 
man capable of doing everything, short of aueh self- 
denial, to stop the evil of which, both from public and 
private causes, he was so aculaly conscious. He had 
recourse to severe legialation against immorality. The. 
mora he saw, as he must bavese«n, how incfFcctunl was 
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tLl> metJiod of ntorndng society, tlie greater must have 
been LU disgust with other ogeucies 'wliicli be supposed 
to be at work. Ovid's poems may well have been a 
symptom rather than a cause ot general Immonility; 
but it wae quite possible that Augustus, his own bablte 
ftDd tastes changed by advancing years,- may bave sin- 
cerely regarded tbem as the author of misoliief, and 
deserving, accordingly, of the sevoreat punishment. 

To arrive, however, at the truth, we must examlue 
closely anotlier side of tbe emperor's life. His home 
was divided between two conflicling interests — the in- 
terest ot his own descendants and the interest of the 
Stepchildren whom his wife Livia bad brought into his 
family. Livia, one of the ablest women ot whom his- 
tory speaks, bad steadfastly set her heart on securing 
for her son Tiberius the succession to the throne. To 
gain this end she had to clear away from his path the 
rivals who might be found among the blood -relations of 
her husband. How far the course of events helped her 
in lier undertaking, liow far she assisted the course of 
evuDLs by her own arts, will never be known. The fate 
of Julia, tlie daughter of Augustus, has been already 
related. She had borne to her second husband Agrippa 
flve children, three of them sons. The eldest son, Cains, 
has been mentioned before.* He was wounded, it was 
said by treachery, before the town of Artagera, in Arme- 
nia, and died, some months afterwards, at Limyra, on 
the southwestern coast ot Asia Minor, whither he hod 
gone to recruit his health in a climate less inclement 
than that of Armenia. The second son. Lucius, had died 
eighteen months before at Marseilles. The third, 
Agrippa Fostumus, was a youth whose irreclaimably 

. . *F>seSt. 
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savage temper bordereil oa iDSftiiily. He bnd been 
adopted by Augustus at the Eame Uiuq with Tiberiua. 
but as his cliaracler reveakd itself, the hopea Ibat the 
emperur might once Lave entertained of UnUing a euc- 
ceissur in a descendant of bis own died away. Liria 
had ng difflculij in persuading liim that if Agrlppa was 
not to ait on the tlirone, it would be better that be should 
be removed from its neighborhood. Though guilileEB 
of any crime, he waa banished to Planasia, on Uie coast 
of Corsica, and the emperor obtained a decree from the 
senate whicli made tbis banishment life-long. But the 
conteatwas not yet decided. Tlie family of Julia, nhose 
beauty, wit, and varied accomplishments were not for- 
gotten, was greatly popular at Rome; whilst the ambi- 
tion of Livia, who was strongly suspected of having 
hastened the death of tbe young Cssara, and the craft 
and dissimulatioQ of Tiberius, were objects of dread. 
It was under these clrcumstaoces tbftt fihe discovered 
tbe younger Julia to be in her power. Tbis unhappy 
woman had inherited the vicious propensities of ber 
mother. One of many lovers was Deciua Julius Bilanug, 
member of a family which had been distioguisbed in 
Rome smce tbe second Punic war. The intrigue waa 
too notorious to escape observation, and Livia had the 
opportunity which ahe desired. Julia was banished ; ber 
paramour went into voluntary exile. 
' 80 far we are on firm bistorical ground. It may be 
added also, that tbe same year which eaw the disgrace 
of Julia, witnessed also ibe 1)anisliment of Ovid. Were 
tlie two events in any way connected? We must get 
our answer from considering tbe circumatancea of tbe 
political situation which has beea deacribed, from the 
coincidence, and from tlte bints, which are indeed suffl- 
oiently numerous, which Ovid hinueif gives us. The 
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fuct thftt llteBe MdIs do occur negotlre one supptmUiA 
whicU hsa fouod some fitTor — nunelj, that Ovld.btid be- 
come ItiToIuntarilj acquainted with Bome dark secret 
disgraceful to tlie clmracter of Augustus himself. Hod 
tlieie been sucb u secret, we can hardly suppose that the 
poet would have alluded to it. Again and again be mokes 
his piteous supplicatioDa fur the termination, or at least 
the mitigation, of bis bunisliment But ereiy mention 
of such a fact would luLve been an additional offence. 
Indeedit IB difficult to imagise that thepoBSeBSorof flu^ 
dangerous knowledge should hare been suff«wl to live. 
Not a prolonged baDisbment with unlimited opportuiU- 
ties for communioatioQ wilk his friends, but the sword 
«f the centurion, would Lave beenhisdoom. We maybe 
aearly sure that the secret, aa far at kast as it ctHicMed 
Augustus. Diust have been known already. Ovid was not 
banished f w the purpose of keeping something ooncetded. 
That purpose could haT«been farmore easily and effec- 
tually secured, mid BomaD emperors were not accuB- 
tomod lo be smipnlous about means. Lei mm see, Iben, 
what Ovid actually uys on the subject: 

" WLy did I see aomethlng T why did t make my eyes gaSHyl 

why did 1 become, all unknowingly, acqnalnC«d with ^Itt" 

' Two faolta orerthrew me— my Tenet uid m; wnmgdolDg; 
but about the fniilt of one of Uiem I must keep Bileace." * 

'■ I am not worth so much as to renew thy weund, O Ctesar; It 
Is far too mucb tliaC you should once have (elt the pang." 

" You [Augustus] avenged on me, as Is rigtit, a quarrel of 

■Because my e; 



* Haaiio:! appropriately quotes the words used bj Tiberius in 
allowing SUanusto return from exile: "ImyB^sUll feel against 
him aa ftrongly as ever Ibe quarrel of my raUwr 4.uf:usCus." 
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** U luoTt&l dead! neror «cap« tho knovladge of godi, yon 
know that then was no guilt In m; fault. So It Is— jou Intow H; 
It woB mj mlgtake that led me sBU'ay; m; purpose was tuoUab, 
bat not meted." 

"Yon wonlil mj that this fauH whloh mhwd ms vasnot a 
crime, dtd fou kaoir bow things fallowed one another In thla 
Sreat troubla. It was elUier cowardice or fault of ludemeiit. but 
fault of judgment first of all. that daioagnd me," 

" Had not my part of the guilt admitted excuse, banlshineDt 
would hare been a trfOitig puolduIMDt." 

That be became acquaioted with some crime wliicb 
touched nearly the hoaor of Auguatua; that he con-- 
cealed it; that in aomeBeiiBehe made himself ao acccHii- 
plice In it; that this crime vas not an isolated act, but 
a Une of conduct pursued for some time; that Ovid was 
afraid or thought it better not to reveal hia knowledge 
of it, — are, it seema, inferences that may fairly be 
drawn from the language which be naea. They har- 
monize with the Buppoaition that Ovid became iuvol- 
uotarily acquainted with the intrigue of the younger 
Julia with SilanuB, — that he helped to conceal it, pos- 
sibly asdsted in ila being carried on. It is probable, at 
tite same time, that be was one of the party which sup- 
ported that aide of the imperial house. It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine that tlie result should have been auch 
SB we know to have happened. The emperor, for a sec- 
ond time, is struck to the heart bj the discovery of the 
darkest profiigacy in one very near to himself, In hIa 
capacity as ruler he Is terrlfled by the corruption which 
Ijis laws are powerless to stay. The poems which the 
severer morallats of hia court had possibly criticised— 
■ad Idvia really felt, while Tiberius at least affected, 
nioh saverity — comes to his t«colleotioD, and he finds 
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tliat the author has actiuilly abetted the guilty Intrtguea 
or hia granddaug Liter. Liria and Tiberius, anxious to 
get out ot tlie way a partiaan of opposite interesia who 
might possibly be daogerous, encourage the impulBe, 
and the poet is banished. 

Another part of the story remaioB to be related. If 
the tale which Tacitus tells be true, all the art and 
persistency of Livia bad not succeeded in wholly alien- 
ating the affections of Augustus from bis own descend- 
ants. Even up to the last months of the old man's life 
the interests of her son had to be jealously defended. 
Tacitus gives (Annals, i. 0), without saying whether be 
himself believed or disbelieved it, a report which was 
current shortly after the death of Augustus, "A ru- 
mor had gone abroad that a few months before, he 
[Augustus] had sailed to Pianasiaon a visit to Agrippa, 
with the knowledge of some chosen friends, and with 
one companion, Fabius Haitmus; that many tearswero 
shed on both sides, with expressions of affection, and 
that thus thei'e was a liope of the young man being re- 
stored to the home of his graudfather. This, it was said, 
Mnximus bad divulged to his wife Marcia, she again to 
Livia. All was known to Caisar; and when Haximus 
soon afterwards died, by a death some thought to be 
self-inflicted, there were heard at his funeral wailings 
from Marcia, in which she reproached herself for 
having been the cause ot her husband's destruction." * 

■ Plutaroh has added to this tuuratiTe on luterestiiis anecdota 
to die effect that FaWus (bo oalla him Fulvlus by mistake), 
vhen paying bla reapecta as usual (o ths emperor in the moru- 
injt. had his galutotlon returned with the omlooUB " Farewell, 
Fulclus." "But he. eomprehendins the matter, forthwjthre- 
tlr«d to his house, and, summoulug hla wife, wld, Trrtur haa 
learnt that I have ao( been aHentabout his leoreta: I have Uiera- 
fore reaolved to die.' 
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To this Sludmua Orid addresses six of bia " Letter* 
from the Poutna." He evidently looked to bim as one 
who might exercise a powerful influence on hia behaJL 
He appeals to him again and again to exercise it. And 
at one time he seems to have hoped that it would not be 
exercised in vain. "Augustus had begun," be writes in 
the sixth year of his exile, " to grow more lenient to 
mj fault of Ignorance, and lol he leaves m; hopes and 
all the world desolate at once." It is in the same letter 
that he signiflcantly deplores the death of Maximus. 
" I think, Haximus, that I must have been the cause ol 
your death." This may have been a commonplace,— 
the fear leat the cause of so unlucky a man might be 
fatal to any who undertook it. Viewed In connection 
with the whole story, It assumes a different aspect. 
That Haximus bad perished in an attempt to befriend 
Ovid may have been so far true that bis death followed 
an unsuccessful effort to restore to the favor of Augus- 
tus and to the ^succession the family in whose fall the 
poet hhuself had falleo. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THB HXTAMOKFBOEBB OB TRAIierOBXATIOMS. 

Ovni tells us that before be was banished he had 
written, but not corrected, the fifteen boolu of the 
" Metamorphoses," and bad also composed twelve books 
(only six have been preserved) of the " Fasti " or Roman 
Calendar. These are bis chief surviving poems, and 
it will be convenient to describe them in this and the 
following chapter. 

In the " Metamorphoses" we have the largest and 
most Important of Ovid's works; and, it we view it as 
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a whole, the gi«at«at moniiment of hit poetical genius. 
The plan of the hoc^ is to collect togettwr, out of tlie 
vast mMs of Oceek niTttioli^ and l^end, the various 
atoriee which torn on the change «f men and women 
tt<xm the humam form Into aniaaalB, ^nte, or iDanimste 
objects. Nor are the tales tanfij c^tected. Such a 
eolleetion would have been Inevitably mouotcoioue and 
tiFeaome. With conaummate akill tiie poet ansnges and 
conneotB them tc^ther. The thread tA counectioa is 
aften iodeed alight; aometimea it is broken altc^ther. 
But it iaeufflcieDtlf oonllauouato keep aUva the reader^ 
interest; which la, l&deed, often esoited by the remark- 
able iagenuitjr of the tran^tion from oaei tale to 
another. But'it did not escape the author'a perception 
that to repeat over and orer again tiie etoryof amarrel, - 
which must hare been as incredible to his own oon- 
temporariee as it is to us, would Imve been to insun 
failure. Hence tiie metamorphoses tbemwlvw occupy 
hat a email part of the book, whldi flnda ita real charm 
and beauty in the brilliant episodes, for ttae introductltm 
of which tiiey supply the occasion. 

How far the idea was Ovid's own it Is impossible to 
Bay. Two Greek poela are known to have written on 
the same sutiject. One of them was Nicander, of Colo- 
phon, In Ada Minor, an author of the second century 
B.C., attadied, it would eeem, to the court of Per- 
gamus, which, under the dynasty of the Attali, was « 
famous centre of literary activity. Of his work the 
" Changes" (for eo we may translate its Greek title), 
only a few fragments are preserved, quite insufflcient 
to give UB any idea of its merita or methods. Partho- 
niuB, a native of the Bithynian Niceca, so famous in 
eccle^aatical history, may be credited with having 
given some bints to the Boman poet, — to whom, ioi 
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deed, as a contemporary," and connected with tbe 
great literary circle of Rome, tie was probably kcown. 
PartheniuB, we know on good autbority, taught the 
Greek language to Tirgil, who condescended to borrow 
at least one line from his preceptor. His "Metamor- 
phoses" have entii«iy perished. We haye only the 
probability of the case to warrant us in supposing that 
Ovid was under obligations to him. Of these obliga- 
tions, indeed, no ancient auUiority speaks; and it is 
safe, probably, to conjecture that tbey were inconsider- 
able— nothing, certainly, like what Vir^l owed to 
Homer, Besiod, and Theocritus. 

It would weary the reader, not to mention the .apace 
whicb the execution «f such a task would require, to 
conduct him along the whole course of the metamor- 
phoses — from the description of Chaos, with which the 
poet begins, to the transformation of the murdered 
Ceesar into a comet, with wtuch, not following tbo 
customary adulation to the successor of the great Dic- 
tator, be concludes. Specimens must aufflce; and the 
book is one wMch, better than ajiy other great poem 
that can be mentioned, specimens may adequately re- 
present. 

Tbe first book begins, as lias been said, with a ds- 
scrlpUon of Chaos. "Nothing," says Bayie, in his 
satirical fashton, " could iK clearer and more intelligible 
than this description, if we consider only the poetical 
phrases; but if we examine its piiilosophy, we And it 
confused and contradictory — a chaos, in fact, more 
hiedous than that which he has described." Bayle, 
however, looked for what the poet never pretended to 

■ Parthenlue dle<l at an advanced age, about the banning: of 
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give. His coeraogoQ;^, ie, at least, as iatelligible as any 
other; and it is expreeeed with manrellous force of 
language, culminaUng in one of the noblest of ttie 
poet's efforts, the deHcription of the creation of man, 
the crown and masterpiece of the newly-made world. 
" SomeUiliig yat lack^— aome holier beluf— dowered 
with lofty Boul, and capabia of rule 
And goremance o'er all bealdes,— and Man 
At last had bhtb: -whether from seed dlvlira 
Of Him, the artMoer of things, and causa 
Of (he amended world, - or whether Earth 
Tet Dew, and late from JBther separate, still 
fielaioed some Ungeriog germs of kindred Heaven; 
Which wise Prometheus, witli the plastic aid 
Of water borrowed from the nelghborfof: stream, 
Formed In Che Ilkeneaa of the all-ordering Oods ; 
And while all other creatures sought the ground 
With downward aspect groTeUlng, gave to man 
His port niblime, and bade him scan, erect, 
The heavens, and front with upward gaie the ttWB. 
And thus earth's substance, rude and shapeless ent, 
^wismDted took the novel form of Han,'^ * 

The four ages of the world thus created are described; 
and to the horrors of the last of these, Uie Age of Iron, 
succeeds the tale of its crowning wickedness — the at- 
tempt of the giants to scale the heights of heaven. 
Jupiter smites down the assailants, and the earth brings 
forth from their blood 

'■ A taoe of Oods 
0<»itatiptous, prone to violence and lust 
Of strife, and bloody-minded, bom from blood." 
Jupiter caJls his fellow-gods to conncU, and they pass 
■ to his liiill along the way — 

" Bublfms of milky whiteness, whence lt« name." 

■ Two Unas of Diyden'a verslou are here worth qiiotiDc: 

" Hon looka aloR, and with erected eyes 

Behold bis own hereditary skies." 



.C.HvsIc 
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Disguised Id 

Many sbaineful sjglils lie liad witnessed, but Uie worst 
liorror liad met liim iii Uie hall of Lycaon, tlie Arcedian 
king, who, after attempting to murder tiis guest, bad 
served up to liim a feast oF liiiman flesb. Lycnoa, in- 
deed, bad paid Ibe puaalty of liU ciluie; 



Wild howling, TslDly BtroTe tor humao voles. 
HIa maddened soul his torra Islecta:— bis anus 
To le^ are changed, his robes to filiaggy bide j'- 
aiutUng on helpless aocks his ancient lust 
or blood, a wolf he prowls.—retalnlug; bUU 
Borne traces ot his earlier self,— the same 
Gray fell of hair— the red fierce glare of eyo 
AndMTage month,— alike in beaat and man'." 

But a wider veugeance waa peeded, Tbe witok race of 
man must be swept away. Thus we come to a descrip- 
tloD of the deluge. Of ail maokind, twoouly araleft. — 
Deucalion, son of Proineilieus, and Pyrrba, daughter 
of the brotber Titan Epimclbous — 

" Than he no better, Juslermuihad lived ; 
Thau she no woman holler," 

Seeking to know bow the earth may be replenished 
with the race of man, tbey receive Uie mysterious coii); 

" Behind 70a fllnx tout mlehty Xothor^ bonesl " 
Deucalion, as becomes the son of so sagacious a fathei^ 
discoTers its meaning. Tbe " mighty mother" {se<trth, 
the Btonee ai« her bones. 



" Tbsj degcena 
Tbe monnt, and, Mth veiled head and veaC uuglrt, 
Beblud them, as ComEnaoded. fling the stones. 
ABd Id !— a tale pest credence, did not aU 
AntEqulty attest It tme,— the Bl«neB 
Their natural rigor loae, by slow deBroes 
Softening and BotleQiagiato form ; and grow, 
And swell vltb rallder oature, and assume 
Kude fiemblancs of a human shape, not yet 
Distinct, but like soma statue new-conceived 
And half expressed hi marble. What ttaey had 
Of molat or earthy In their substance, turns 
To flesh:— vhat soUd and inflexible 



But while man was thus created — 

" All other life In various shapes the Earth 
Spontaneous bare, soon as the Sun had klssKl 
Her bosom yet uudried, and mud and marsh 
Stirred with ferment/^ 

Among tbeee creatures, equivalenta of the monstrous 
sauriaos of modera geological Bcieoce, aprioga 
" Hoge Python, serpent-prodigy, the dread 
Ot the new world, o'er halt the mountain's aide 
ElDormous colled. Bat him the Archor-God, 
With all his quiver's store of shafts, untiiod 
ipil now on aught save deer or nimble goat. 
Smote to the death, and from a UiousBDd wounds 
pralned the black torrent of his poisonous gore:— 
And, that the memory of the deed might live 
Through after-Ume, hla famous festival 
And Fythiau contest, from lAe otonstW'B Mune 
So called, ordained." 

niushcd with liis victory over the moDaler, Apollo ineeli 
Cupid, and aska bim what right he has to euch a matil; 
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weapon as tbe bow. Oupid relaliatcs \iy a aliaft wbicb 
Bets the Sun-God'a heart on fire nith a. paesion for 
Daphne, daugliter or Peneua, fairest and oliasteat of 
Djmpha. She flies from his pursuit, and, wlien flight 
is ipeftectual, Is changed at her own prayer into a laurel. 
.The god makes tbe iKst of bis defeat: 

" 'And If,' he oriet, 
'Tbou caiut DOt DOW my consort be, at least 
Hy tree thou thait be! Still Uiy leaves Bhali crown 
My lock*, my Ij to, my quiver. Thins the brows 
Ot Ijitlum's lords lo wreathe, wbat Ume the voloe 
0( Some saluCee the trlumpb, and the pomp 
Of long proceaaion soles the Capitol. 
Before Uie ga(«e Augustan shalt thou stand 
^llieir hsUowed guudian, high amid thy boug:hB 
Be&rlDg tha crown to civic merit due: — 
And, as my front with locks that know no steel 
la over youthtul, over be thine own 
Thus verdant, with the changing year unchanged M '* 

The news of the strange event spreads far and wide, 
■nd to Peneus 

The broUier-PoweW o( aO the nBlRhbor-tloods, 
Doubtful or to congratulate or condole 
Tbe parent's lu^i." 

One only was nbsent. luacbus. 



His flood auKmoDtlDg." 
(One of the frigid conceits with wliich Ovid often be- 
trays a fauity taste.) His grief was for his daughter 
lo, whom he has lost, changed by Juno into a heifer. 
The feelings of tlie transformed maiden are told witii 
some pathos, 

'■ By the loved banks She stn^ 
Of loachus, her childhood's happy haunt, 
And fai the stream strange horns reflected vien, 



OVID. 
Back-shudduliic at the slgfaC. The Naladi eea 

Cau recognise his child,— thou^ close her sirs 
She follows — close her Blster-btuid.— and courta 
Tbeir pralJ^ and Jo;g to teel their fondling boodi. 
Some Kothered herbe ber tstber proSen— mule. 
She licks and wets with tears hlB honored palm. 
And longs for words to aeh his Bid, and tell 



3 tell lier tale in letters scraped by her 
hoof. Then Argus, the huadrcd-eyed herdamaa, to 
whom JuQO lias comiiiitled hcv, drives her to oilier 
pastures. Then Mercury finds him, ciinrina him to 
slumber u'iih the song of Syrinx, traasformed into a 
reed to escape tlie love of Pan, and then slays him. 

" So wMied at once 
The ii^t which filled so mauj' ej-ea; one night 
ChMEd all the hundred. But Batumlai's care 

Later renewed their fires, and bade them shine, 
Gem-IiWe, apiid the peacoch> radiant plumee." 

Id Egypt, lo g^ves birtb to her son Epapbua, and 
Epaphus. growing up, has amoug liis compauione one 
Pbaeion— 

" Apollo's i^iDd. whom once, with boastful tongue. 

Vaunting his bIrtb divine, and claiming nnk 

Superior, Uie Inachian checked " 

with tlie taunt that his divine parentage was at! a fable. 
The furious youth seelia his molher, and demands 
whether the story is true. It is, siie says; and she bids 
him seek the Sua-God himself, and hear the truth from 
bis lips. The famous description of the Sun-Qod's pal- 

■• SubUme on lofty colmnns, bright with goM 
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BAdiant; material prioelesa.— yet letB prit«d 

For Its own worth than vh&t the cunning bend 

Of Hulcfber thereon had wrought,— the globe 

Of Baith,— the 8eu that wash it round,~Uie BUei 

That overhang ft. 'Mfd the waters played 

Thdr Oods cerulean. Triton with his horn 

Was there, and ProteaB of tbo shifting shape, 

And old .ffigeon, curbing with Arm hand 

The moaatera of the deep. Her Nereids there 

Bound Doris sported, seeming, some to awim 

Some on tjie rocks their treeaee green to di7. 

Some dolphhi-bome to ride; dot all In face 

The same, nor different;— so should sisters be. 

Earth showed her men, and towns, and woods, and besits, 

And streams, and lu-mphB, and rural deities: 

And orer all the mimic Heaven was bright 

With the twelre Zodiac signs, on either Talis 

01 the gieat portal flgured, six on each." 

Phaeton begs liiB father to confirm liie word by grant- 
ing any boon that he may ask; and, the god consenting, 
asks that be may drive liia chariot for a day. Fbaetun 
ie the aunA eiample of " flery ambition o'ervaulting it- 
self;" and tbe atory of liia fall may be passed over, 
tbough itabonndswitb passages of splendid deecription. 
Erldaaua or Fo receives the fallen cbarioteer. Hia 
weeping sisters are transformed into poplars on its 

" But ret the; weep;— and. In the Bun, their tears 
To amber harden, bj the clear stream caught 
And boms, the gaud and grace of lAtian mslda." 

We bare reached the middle of the second out of 
ffteea books. We will try tbeir quality at anotlier 
place. 

Perseus, son oF Jupiter, is on bis travels, mounted on 
the winged Steed Pegasus, and aimed with tbe head of 
the Gorgon Medusa. He conies to tlie bouae of Atlas, 
" bngest of the human race"— 



" To whom the boaods 
Of Earm ood Sea were subject, where the Son 
DowTLTord to Ocean guides hla panting steedd 
And In tbe waves hie glowing axle coola." 
He Mke shelter and hoapitality; but the Titan, miod- 
ful of bow Theeeua had told him how a boh of Jupiter 
should one day rob him of his orchard's golden fruit, re- 
fuses the boon. The indignant hero cries — 

"'Then take 
From me this gift at parting 1' uid his look 
Askance be turned, and from his left ann flashed 
Full upon Atlas' tae« Om Oorgon-Head, 
With all ita horrorB:— and the Oiant-Rlng 
A Giant mountain Btoodt Els beard, his hair 
Were forests:— Into orags his shoulders api«ad 
And arms:— hla head the crowning snmmlt towersd: — 
His bonea were granite. So the Fates fulfllled 
Tbslr best;- and all hla huge proportions swelled 
To vaster bulk, and unple to support 
Tbe taoumbent weight of Heaven and all tis Btara." 

Perseus pursues hia journey, and reaches the Lyblan 
shore, where tbe beautiful Andromeda is chained to a 
rook, to expiate, by becoming the sea-monster's prey, lier 
mother's foolish boast of beauty. 

" Bound by her white arms to tbe rugged rocks 
The Maid he saw:— and weretnottortbebreeaa 
Thai gave Iier tresses motion, and the tears 
That trickled down her pallid cbeeks,— had Mue 
Some marble statue deemed." 

The reader may like to see how a modem poet has 
treated the subject. It is Perseus who speaks: 

" From afar, unknowing, I marked thee, 
ffiiinli^ a snow- white cross on the daric-green walls Of the seal- 

oliff: 
Carvea in marble I deemed thee, a perfect work of the cntla- 

Likeness of Amphltiite, er tar-tamed Queen Cytherea. 
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CurlouB I OMne, till I tarn how tb; treases BU'eamed in the sen- 
wind, 
OUsteniug. black as the eight, and thy llpa moved flow In Oi; 

Mr. ElngsleyB hero delivers the mfiiden, tmstiog to her 
for his reward. Ovid's PerseuB, less chivalrous, per- 
haps, but more in accordance wilh ancient modes of 
tliouglit, bargains with her father and mother that he 
shall liave her for hia wife, before he begins tbe confiict 
with ttie destroyer. On the otherband, it may be placed 
to bis credit that lie slays tbe beast witb bis falchion, 
without recourse to the terrible power of the Oorgoo- 
head. Ovid's taste seems a little in fault-in the next 
passage. Perseus wraps up bis dangerous weapon In 
sea-weed, which freezes, and stiffens at its touch into 
stony leaf and stalk. Tbe sea-nymphs, in delight, re- 
peat tbe experiment, sow " the novel seeds" about tbelr 
realm, and so produoe tbe coral. To us it seems a pue- 
rile conceit, diminishing the beauty of a noble legend. 
Ovid, proliably, thought only of completing his wotlc, 
by tuttoducing every fable of transtonnation he could 
find. 

After victory comes due sacrifice to .the gods, and 
then Cepheus makes tbe marriage-feast for bis daughter. 
To the assembled guests Perseus tells the story of how 
he had won tbe Gorgon's bead. In tbe midst of their 
talk comes a sudden interruption of no friendly kind. 
PhineuB, brother of Cepheus, burets with an armed 
throng into tbe hall, and demands Andromeda, who 
had been promised to him In marriage. A fierce bat- 
tle ensues; and Ovid, in describing it. seems to cbal- 
lenge comparison with tbe great masters of epic. The 
youDg hero, true to bis principles, defends himself with 
mortal weapons, and works prodigies of valor. It is 
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only when be finds his Mends cniabed by oTerpowering 
numbers that he bares the dreadful Head, aad turns 
it on ihe asBailants; — first as they press forward one by 
one, then on the crowd, and last on the leader himself. 

"Heflaahed 
Full on ehe cowerlog wretch the QoiKOO-Head. 
VaiDlyhestroTOtoshuultl InlOBtODe 
The vrithins neck was sllSsDed :~-Hbl(a tin Vftt 
Froze Id their BOCte(8:_andths statue stiU, 
With bandH beseeching spread, and guilty tear 
Writ In its face, for mercy seemed to pray." 

Perseus then bore his bride to Argos, where the Head 
recovers from the usurping Frtetus his grandfather's 
kingdom, and turns to atone the incredulous Poly- 
dectus, tyrant of Seviphus, 

Here we leave Peraeua; and Pallas, who has been 
his helper throughout his toils, goes to Helicon, there 
to inquire of the Musea about the strange fountain 
which she bears has sprung from the hoof-dint of the 
winged Pegasua, Urania, speaking for the sisterhood, 
tells her that the tale is true; and when the goddess 
Speaks of the beauty and peace of their retreat, nar- 
rates the Slory ot how they bad escaped from the 
tyrant Pyreneua hy help of their wings, and how he, 
seeking to follow them, had been dashed iil pieces. 
As she speaks, a 

" Whirr ot wing* 
Came rustltng overhead, oud Iroui the boughs 
Voices that bade them ' HdiL !'— so human-clear 
That upward FaUaa turned her wondenoR gaxa 
To see who spoke. She saw but Birds:— a row 
Thrice three, of Pies, at Imitatlce souads 
DettestoFvinged things, that, onabranoh 
Perched clamomuB, seeniAd aa lliough aotne worful Mt 
They walled aad strove to lelL" 
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Urania explains Uie marfel. They hail beeu nine 
Bisters, daughters of Pienis, "Lord of Pella'a field," 
and proud of their skill in music and soug; and, deem- 
ing that there laj some mag^c in their mystic number, 
hud challenged the sister Muses to contend. The 
chnllenge had been accepted, and the ITympha swore 
by all Uieir river-gods to judge fairly betneen the 
two. One of the daughters of Pierua had sung, and 
her song liad been treason to the gods, for it loid 
how, in fear of the Tilan onset of the sons of cartli, 
the lords of heaven had fied, disguised in all strange 
shapes. Then the Muses had replied; but Pftilos 
thinks Urania wiil not care to bcnr llielrsoug. Not 
BO, replies the goddess; so the tale is told. Calliope 
hnd been their chosen champion, and her theme bad 
beeu how Pluto had carried oS Proserpina, daughter of 
Ceres, to share his gloomy throne in Hades, and how 
the mourning mother sought her child in every region 
of the earth. A touch of the ludicrous comes in, the 
fate of the mocking Stellio: 

"Weary and travel.worn.— her lips unwet 
Wllh water,— At ■ Btraw.th&tched cottace door 
The Wanderer knocked. An anciant crone came loith 
And san her need, and hospitable brouftht 
Her bowl of barlej-broth, and bode her drink. 
Thankful she ralaed It:— but a graceless hof 
And ImpadSDt stood 1^-, aad, ere the half 
Wasdralaed, ' Ha! Ha! see how the glutton swUlsr 
With Insolent Jeer be cried. TheQoddesB' Ire 
Was roused, and, as he spoke, what liquor yet 
The bowl ratalned full in his face she dashed. 
Bis cheeks broke out Id blotchesi— what were arm* 
Turned legs, and from the shortened trunk a taD 
Tapered behind. Small mlsdilet eieimore 
Might that small body work :— the llnrd'a self 
Was larger now than be. With terror shrieked 
The ermie, and weeping stooped her altered child 



Tor<J8e:—tbe little moBBter fled berentip 
And wrigglsd iato htdtn;. SCiU his name 
HlB nature WIU. aol, from tiie sta^-lito ae<Aa 
That mark iLlm. knonD as StelUo crawls the Newt" 

At last, after a fruitless quest, sbe wandeis back to 
Sicily, the land wliere the lost one bad last been seen. 
And thea the secret is half revealed. Cyane, i^ief of 
Sicilian nyniphs, hnd tried to bar the passage of Pluto 
as he was descending witb bis capiive, and had been 
dissolved into water by tbe wrath of the god. But 
she tells what she can, and shows, floating on ber 
waves, the zone which Proserpina had dropped. 
Then the mother knew ber loss, and in ber wrath 
banned with barrenness the ungrateful enrlh. But 
who was the robber? Tliat she finds anotlier uymph 
to tell her. Arethusa had seuu her: 

"All the depths 
or earth 1 Craversei— vhei-e her caverns lie 
Darkest ODd uetbermost I pass, and here 
Uprising, look once more upon the Stars, 
And In mj oonree I saw her] yea, these eyes. 
As past the Stj^an realm lay naters rolled, 
Proserpina beheld I Still sad she seemed. 
And still herchoek some trace of (eiTor wore 
But all a Queen, and, In that dismal world. 



The wretched mother flies to the throne of Jupiter. 
She must have back her chilil. She does not lake 
account of the great throne which she shares. And 
Jove grants the request, hut only — for so the Fates 
have willed it — on this condition, that no food sboutd 
have passed ber lips in the realms below. Alas! the 
condition cannot be fulfilled. She bad plucked a 
pomegranate in the garden of the Shades, and had 
eaten seven of its grains. Ascalaphus. sou of tho 
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gloomy deillea Woe and DiirknesB, had seen her, mid 
he told the tAle. The mother takea her reveuge : 

" with water snatched (rora Phlegsthoii 
ni9 broir ehe aprlnkled. Infitant, beak and plunm 
And larger ^m were biB. and tawny wings 
Hij altered form npllft«d, and bis head 
Sw^ed dl»pr(f>ortloDed la hie slsie: Ills nails 
Curved ciN>oked Into da^a,— and heavilj 
HIh plnioDB beat the air. A bird accursed, 
Augur of coinbig sorrow, stin to Uan 
lU-onalnouB and baUftil fllU the Owl." 

But JoTe reconciles her to her giim Boa-in-lftW. 
Proserpina wtu to fp«Dd sIe moDlhs in heli and six 
on eftrlh, and the utiafled mother has leisure to seek 
Arethusa, and find how she bad learned the secret 
8he heuB in reply how ehe had fled from the pursuit 
of Alpheus from her Dative home in Achala, aud had 
passed tiirough all the depths of earth till she rose 
again to the light in Sicilf. The ator; told, Ceres 
haateoa to Athene, nod tiiere teacbea the youtli Tripto- 
lemus the secrets of huebandr^, and bids him Journey 
In her dragon-car over the world to spread the new 
knowledge. At the court of the Bcytiiian Lyucus he 
is treacherously assailed by his host, but Ceres stays the 
murderer's hand, and changes him into a lynx. Here, 
after digressions which strongly remind us of Ute 
"Arabian Nlgiits," we come to the end of Calliope's 
soQg. Then Umnia tells how the Nymphs, with one 
voice, accorded victory to the Muses; and how the 
Pierian sisters — whose name, by the way, their suc- 
cessful rivals seem to have appropriated — rebelled 
agaiast the judgment, and found the penalty in traua- 
formation into Pies. The story then passes on to the 
revenge whicli Pallas hei'self has bad on a mortal 
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rival. The poet — ivith true tact, — aoes not maKe oer 
tell tbe tale berself, for sbe seems lo hare coDquered 
by power, not by skil]. Aracliae, a Lydian maid, 
brought all the world to look at her wondroiia spin- 
ning, lliey Hwe«r that Pallas hereelf had taught lier, 
but she disdains such praise; — her art was all her 
own. Let Pallas come to compare her skill. And 
Pallas came, but at first in shape of an ancient dame, 
who counsels the twld maiden to be content with 
victory over mortal competitors, but to avoid dan- 
gerous challenge to the gods. The advice is given 
in Tain. Arachne rushes upon her fate. The goddess 
reveals herself, and the contest is begun. An admir- 
able piece of word-painting follows: 

" Tlie loamB mre set.— the webl 
Were hong: beoeath their dngers nimbly piled 
The subtle Cabrlcs Krevr, uid warp and wcx>t, 
Tranaverse, with ahuttlo and with slay compact 
Were pressed In order fair. And either ^rt 
Her nuntle close, and eager wroughti the toll 
Itself waa i^easura to tbe sklUul hands 
That knew ea well their task. With Tyrlan hue 
Of purple Uuahed the teilnrci, and all ahadea 
Of ooXar, blending ImperceptlUy 
IEa(di into each. So, when the wondrous bow— 
What time some passing shover hath dashed the mm 
Spans with its might; arch the vault of Heaven, 
A thou'4 ind colors deck It, different all. 
Yet all so subil; Interfused that each 
Seems one wUb that which Joins It, and the e;re 
But b; the cnntrost of the extremes perceives 
The Intcrtnedlaie change,— And last, wltli thread 
Of gold f^iubroidery pictured, on the web 
Ufelike expressed, some antique fable glowed." 

Pallas pictures the Hill of Mats at Athens, where 
tbe gods had sat in Judgment In tbe strife between 
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heraelf Mid Neptuns as to who should be the patron 
ddtyof that fair city. 

" There stood the Ood 

Of Sub, and with his trtdeut seemed Co amlto 
The rugt^ed rock, and from the cleft out-eprmiiK 
The Sl«ed that lor its author claimed the Cofm. 
Hereelf. with shield sud Bpear of keenest barb 
And helm, Bhe painted i-tOd ber bosom gleamed 
The .£gU;— with her hioce's point she glmck 
' The earth, and from Its bresst the OIIts bloomed, 
Fsle, vllh Its berried fruit:— and all the gods 
Admiring gazed, adjudging In that strife 
The victory hers.*' 

Arachae, disloyal, as the daughters of Pienis had 
been, to Uie Lords of Heaven, pictures them in the 
base disguises to which love>for mortal womea tud 
driven them. But her work is bo perfect that — 
" Nc« Fallss, o^. not Envy's self, oould (ault 
la aU the work de(«ct." 



"nie hlgh-Bouled Usld 
Such Insult not endured, and round her neck 
Indignant twined the suicidal noose. 
And BO had died. Bat, as she hnng, some ruth 
BUrred In Ufnaria's brHWt:— the pendent form 
8be raised, and 'Uvel ' she said—' but hang thou still 
For ever, wretcht and through aU future Ume 
Even to tb; laUM race bequeath tby dooml' 
And, as she parted, sprinkled her with Juice 
Of aconite. With venom of that drug 
Infected dropped her tresses,— nose and eii- 
Were lost; her form to smallest bulk compressed 
Ahead mlnutostcromied:— to slenderest kf^ 
Jointed OD either side her fingers cbangedl 
Her bod; but a bag, whence still she draws 
Her Blmy tlireads, and. with her ancient art. 
Weaves the flna meshes o( her ^>ider'B web." 
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Leaving the godde§a in tbe enJoymeDt of t^ doubt 
ful victory, the Btory passes on to tlie tale of Niobe. 
What has been given occupies in tlie original a 8p:kCu 
ainut equivalent to a tiook and a tit^f. 

Sometimes Ovid gives us on opportunity of com. 
paring liim with a great master of his own art. A 
notable instance of Uie kiud is the story of how Oiplicua 
went down to Uie lowec world io search of his lost 
Eurydice; how he won her by the charms of his song 
from the unpitying Oods of Death, aad lost her again 
on the very borders of life. 

'80 RODf be. andaosorduittoMspUlat, 
As wailed the Btringa, tbc bloodless Gbosti were mored 
To weeping. By the lips ot Tantalus 
UnkeadBd slipped the kbts;— hton's wbeel 
Forgot to wMri:-~theVulttB«'s blood/ fMiaC 
Was etayed ;— awhile the Belldea forbore 
Their leaky unit to dip;— and Blsfphus 
Sate llstenlos on his atone. Then BrM. they sar. 
The iron cheeks of tlie Eiuoenldee 
Were wet with pity. Of Hie nether realm 
Nor King nor Queea had bean to say him Day. 
EVirth tromahostof newMlescsnded Shades 
Eurydice was oalled; Bad, halting- yM 
Slow with her recaat wound she came— ajtrai 
On one eoaditlon to bor ipouae reHtored, 
That, Ull &Temiu' v^e iB pMMBd and earth 
Beg^ued. he iDcdi not backward, or the boon 
Is null and forfeit. Through the aUent nBlm 
Upward against the steep and froBtlng hilt 
Dark with obscurest gloom, the w^ be led: 
And no^^ the upper air wen al] but won. 
When, fearful leet the toll o'er-task her stroigth. 
And yeaniiDg lo behold the torni he loved, 
An bistaot baiA he looked,— and book the Shade 
That insUmt fled ! The arms (hat wildly strova 
To clasp and stay her olanpsd but yielding olrr 
No word of plaint even Id that second DMth 
Against hw Lord she Litl«red, — how could Lo^ 
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Too amdous be upbratdedf— but one last 

And sad * Fsrewell !' scarce Kudibte, she Blghed, 

And vanlabed to the QhostB that late afae leK." 

Here is Vfrgil, though be biu not the advaiitBge 
of beiug presented by ») akiUul a ttanalotor as Mr. 
King: 

" BUrred by his »ong, from lowest deptis of ban 
Came tbe thin spectres of the sightless dead, 
CrowdlBg as crowd the birds amODB the leaves 
Whom darkness or a atonn of wlnU? rain 
IHTesfrom the mountains. Mothers came, aud elresi 
Great-bearted heroes, who had Uved their lives; 
And bo^B, and miUdens never ved, and men 
miom In their prime, before (heir parents' e;eB, 
The funeral flames bad eaten. All around 
With border of black mud and hideous reed, 
OooTtus. pool ualovelf , hems them In, 
And Styx Imprtsoue with hla nine-told Eti^sm. 
Nay, and his song the very home of death 
Entranced and nethermost abyss of hell. 
And those Dread Three whose tresses are entwined 
With livid snakes; while Cerberus ateod agape, 
NOf moved the triple horror of his Jaw ; 
And in charmed air Izlon's wheel was stayed. 
And now with step retreating he had shunned 
A3i pern ; and the lost one, given baclc. 
Was cearing the sweet breath of upper alr^ 
Following behind— such terrne the gods imposed— 
When some wild frenzy seized the lover's heart 
Unheeding, well, were pardon known In hell. 
Well to be pardoned. Still he stood, and aaw. 
Ah me ] forgetful, mastered all by love, 
Saw, at the very border of the day. 
His own Eurydlce. Oh wasted loil I 
O broken compact of the ruehless godi 
Then through AvomnS rolled the crart of doom. 
And she—' What miserable madness this. 
Ah: wretched that lam) which ruins me 
And Ibee, my OrpbeusT Lo I the cruel Fatca 
Call me again; sleep seals my svlmmlngeyes; 



FsravgUI (or boundleM dutoicnwntpa ma round 
And carries me BMay. stlD atretchiug forUi 
Dait tuuide to Qiee, who am no longer tblue." 
Ko reader will doubt wiUi wbicli poet the general 
superiority IIbb; yet it must be allowed tlint Ovid is 
strong In what may be called bis owu peculiar Hue. 
There is a noble tendemeae and a genuine pathos in 
the partiDg oF tlie two lovers, wbich is characteristic of 
the poet's genius. 

One of the longest as well as the most striking 
episodes in the whole book is the contest between AJax 
and Ulysses for tbe arms of the dead Achilles; and it 
has tbe additional intete^ of recalling the declamatory 
studies of the poet's youth. It is throughout a magnifi- 
cent piece of rhetoric. The blunt energy of AJas, and 
the craft and persuasiveness of Ulysses, are admirably 
given. The elder Seneca, in the passage already quoted, 
mentions that the poet Vor indebled for sonte of bis 
materials and language to his teacher, Forciua Latro, 
one of whose decl^matinus on "The Contest for the 
Arms" Seneca had either heard or remJ. One phrase is 
specifled as having been borrowed From this source. It 
is the fiery challenge with which Ajax clenches his 
argument: 

"Enough of 4dle words I let hands, not tongues. 
Show what we arel fliTig 'mid yonhmlilerariki 
Out kero't armor;— bid utf etch ittXence:— 
AndbeithtiiphofirstsliaU bring it backf* 

The piece is too long to be given (it Alls more than halt 
of the thirteenth book), and its effect would be lost in 
exlracts. A few lines, however, From the beginning 
may be quoted; and indeed nothing throughout is more 
finely put, It may be as well to mention that the ships 
spoken of had been in Imminent danger of destrucUon 
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nt ttie haul] ni Heclor, niid tbnt AJax had at least aome 
claim to be called ilictr preserver: 

"Onhigh tbecblefCains sat: the common throng 
Stood In a deDse rlnit uound; then Ajai rose, 
Lord of the eevea-Iold shield; and backward glanc«d, 
Scovllng. (or anger mastered all hia soul. 
Where on B^siun's shore the fleet was ranged. 
And with stretched hand : ' Before the ships ve plead 
Out cause, great heaven ! and UljBses dares 
Before the ships to match himself with me r"—0. 
It may be noticed, as n. proof lliat Ovid went out of Ills 
vny, in i n traducing tli is episode, to make use of material 
to xrliich )>e attached a special value, that the narrative 
is not really connected with any transformation. Ajnx, 
defeated by the act which gives tiie arms to iiis riTnl, 
fails upon Ills swurd; and the turf, wet with his blood, 

" Blossomed wlOi the self-same flaw«r 
That erM bad birth from HTMiothas' wound. 
And In its graven oup memorial bears 
Of either fate,— the characters tliat shape 
ApoUo'a w«tUng cry, and Ajax' nams." 

What these characters were we learnjfom the end of 
the atory here alluded to, of how t^^besutiful Hyacin- 
tbue was killed by a quoit from the band of Apollo, and 
liow , 

"The blood 
That with Its drippbig crimson dyed the turf 
Vaa blood no more: and sudden sprang to life 
A flower tliat wore tlie lily's shape, but not 
The llly'9 silver livery, purple-hund 
And brighter thsji all tlnct of Tyrlan shells: 
Nor vrlth that boon of beauty satisfied, 
V^OD the petals of Its cup the Ood 
Stamped legiUa his sorrow's waning cry. 
And 'All Air ever seems the flower to say." 

Two more specimens must conclude this chapter. 
Pygmalion's statne changing into flesh and blood at the 
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Eculptor'H pasBionate pmyer ia a 
owa lieart, and he treats it wiUi c 

au(t skill: 

" The Sculptor Bought 
ffis home, ud bendlns o'er the couch that bore 
His Ualden's litelike Imaee. to her UpB 
Fond pressed tila OKD.—and lol her lips seemed womi. 
Aad warmer, kissed aguln: — uid now his hand 
Her bosom seeks, and dimpling to his touch 
The Ivory seems to yield,— aa in the Son 
The waien labor of Hymettus' bees. 
By plastic Angers wrought, Co various shape 
And use hy use Is fashioned. Wonder-Epelled, 
SosTce du^Dg to believe his bUsa, in dread 
Lest sensB deluded mock him. on the torm 
He loves again and yet again his hand 
lAys trembling touch, and to hfs touch a pulse 
Within throbs answering palpable:— 'twas fleshl 
'Twas very Life :— Then forth In eloquent flood 
His grateful heart in thanks to Venus poured! 
The lIpE he kissed were livlag lips that felt 
His passionate prasaure.' — o'er the virgin cheeks 
- p_^8toledeepenlngcriaiB<Mi;— and theunclosliigeyee 
n',"ai4'H,^™™'' ""^ "" their Lover looked;" 

The flftecntliVi"'*** book of the "Metamorphoses" 
conlaiQS aD eloqu^f .'^^P'»'"i'"' "^ t^e Pythagorean 
philosophy. Pjtlmgorns, ■.: Greek hy birth, bad made 
Italy, the aouihern coasts ot v*/^^ w'^e indeed thickly 
studded wiih the coloiiiea of liis natm'iff-'.he land of his 
adoption, and Ihe trndiliona of his leaching^end o( his 
life had 'a speciiil interest for the people to which Lad 
descended the greatness of all the racea— Oacan, Etrus- 
can Greek— which had inhahiled the beaulifiil penin- 
sula. A legend, careless, as such legends commonly 
are, ot chronology, made him tlie preceptor of Numa, 
the' wise king to whom Home owed bo much of its wor- 
ahlp and its law. The doctrine most commonly con- 
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nected witli hii name waa that at the.metempBycboBia, 
or tniDsmigratioii of bouIb from one bodj to another, 
whether of man or of the loner BnimaJg, though it 
probably did not occupy a very promtacnt part ia hii 
philoiophy. It was an old belief of the Aryan race, 
and it liad a practical aspect which commended it to 
tlie Roman mind, always more inclined to ethical than 
to metaphysical speculations. Virgil, in tliat vision of 
tlie lower world wliich occupies the sixth book of hii 
great epj«, employs itc-partly, indeed, aa a poetical 
arUQce for introducing his magnificent roll of Boman 
worthies, but also in a more serious aspect, as suggest- 
ing the method of those purifying influences which 
were to educate the human bouI for liiglier destinies. 
Ovid sees in it the philosophical explanation of the 
marvels which he has been relating, and, as it were, 
their vindication from the possible chacige of being 
childish fables, vacant of any real meaning, and ua- 
Tvorthy of a serious pen. The passage which follows 
refers to a practical rule in which we may see a natural 
inference from the philosophical dogma. If man is so 
closely allied to the lower ftnimals-rif tlieir forms are 
made, equally with his, the receptacles of the one di- 
vine animaliDg epiill — then there is a certain impiety 
in bis slaughlering them to satisfy his wants. Strangely 
enough, the progress or revolution of human thought 
has brought science again to tlie doctrine of man's 
kindred with the animals, though it seems altogether 
averse to the merciful conclusion which Pythagoras 
drew from it. 

" Wliat had ya done, ye flochs, ya peacsful nkue * 

Created (or Iran's bteesiDF:, tliat proiide .... 
To Blake hla (Jilrst your udder's oectanHis drausbt. 
That vitb yoor fleece vrap warm hit ahivering limbs. I 
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And serre him better wKh tout lite than 4mUiT— 
What Isult woe la the Oz, a. ereaturs mild 
And harmleaa. docile, bom wiUi patient toll 
To lishten half the labor ot tbe Aelda!— 
TJngnitelul lie, sad little worth to reap 
The crop be Bowed, that, bam the crooked aharo 
Untraoed. his {doughnuiD stew, and to the aze 
Oaodemued the oeck that, worn bwieath his yoks. 
For many a spring his (uitowb traced, and honte 
With man; a harvest dragged bis Autumn-walnl 
Hor this is alt:— but Man must of his guilt 
Hake UeaveD itaelf accomplice, and bBttere 
Tbe Qoda vllb slaughter of Uwk- creatune pleased, 
Lol at the altar, faireeC of hii kind,— 
And by that very falmeBa marked for doom.— 
The guatleea vIctEm etaadi.—bedecked for deatli 
With wreath and garland ! — Ignorant he hears 
Tlw muttering Priest. — feeb ignorant his browfl 
While with the Bprinkllus of the sailed meal 
To hlB own labor owed,— and ignorant 
Wonders, perchance, to see the luatral u^ 
riaah back the gbrnmer of the lifted knife 
Too soon to dim its brightness with his t>kKidI 
And Piiestfl are found to teach, and men to deav 
That In 1^ entrails, from the tortured frame 
Tet reeking torn, they read the beet of Heaveat — 
O race ot mortal men ; what Just, what vice 
Of i^tpetlle unhallowed, makes ye bold 
To gorge your greed on Being lite yom- own t 
Be wtsalier warned:— forbear the barfaarous feaili 
Nor In each bloody morsel that ye chew 
The willing laborer of your fields derourl 



All changes:— notUng' perfshest— Nov here, 
Now there, the Tagrant spirit roves at will. 
The ■hiftiug tenant of atbCFuBandbomes: — 
Now, elevaie, ascends from beast to man,— 
Now, retrograde, desocods from man to bea 
Bui never din/— Upon the tablet's page 
Erased, and written freab, thr 
Take various shape,— the wax remain 
So ia it wltb the Soul that. mlgratEDK 
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Throush all the foima of breatliliig lUe, ntoliu 
Uiichw:iged its CBsence. Ob, ba wlB^ and hear 
HeaTQD'i wuTilDg From mf propbet-Ups, not dare 

With Impious alaugbter, Cor your glutlon-greed. 
The kladly bond of Nature violate, 
Kor from It home eipel the Soul, perchance 
AlcJn to yourv, to nourish blood with blood!" 

It has been hftnded down to iia an good autlioritj that 
Tirgil, in bis last illness, desired Lis friends to commit 
liiE "^Deid''to tlie flamei. It had not received liiq 
final corrections, and be was unwilling tbat it should 
go down to iiosteritj less perfect than be cotild have 
made it. Evideaces of thia lacompleteness are to be 
found, especially in the occasional inconsisteDcies of 
the narrative. Ciilics have busied themBelves In di»- 
covering or imagining other faults which might bava 
been collected iu revision. The desire, tbougli it doubt- 
less came from a mind enfeebled bj morbid conditions 
of Ibe body, was probably siocerQ. We can hardly 
believe as much of what Ovid tells to of his own in- 
tentions about the "Melamorphoses:" "AsforUis 
Terses which told «f the changed forms — an unlucky 
work, wbicb its author's Iwinishment interrupted — these 
in Ibe hour of my departure I put, sorrowing, as I put 
many other of my good things, into the flames with my 
own hands." Doubtless be did so: notliing could have 
more naturally displayed liis vexation. But be could 
hnrdly have been ignorant that in destroying bis manu- 
script he was not destroying his work. "As Ibey did 
not perish altogether," lie adds, " but Still exist, I sup- 
pose tbnt there were several copies of lliem." But it 
is scarcely conceivnblo tlint a poem conlaiiiing bb nearly 
fts possible twelve thousand lines should have eiislcd 
in several copies by cliaiice, or without the knowledge 
of the author. When he snys (hat the work never re- 
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coived his final corrections, we ma; believe him, Ihougli 
we do not perceive any signs of imperfectionL It is 
even possible that he employed some of his time dur- 
ing his baniahmeat in giving Bome lasl touches to his 

However this may be, the work has been accepted by 
posterity as second in rank — second only to Vii^H's 
e[dc^amoDg the great monumeiits of Koroan geniua. 
It has been translated into eveiy language ot modem 
Europe that possesses a literature. ' Its astonishing in- 
genuity, tlie'unfBlling VHriet; of Its colors, the flexi- 
bility with wliich its style deals alike with the sublime 
and the familiar, and with equal facility is gay anS 
pathetic, tender and terrible, have well entitled it to 
the honor, and justify the boast with which the poet 
concludes: 

" Bo croim I here a work that dares de^ 

The WTBtli of Jore. the are, the sword , the tooth 
Of all^derwiHusTtnte:— Conwirhen it wlU 
The day that ends my life's uncertain tenn, — 
Thjit m tMs corponl frame alone btfh power 
To work eitlncelon,— high mborefhe Stars 
Vy nobler part nhall Boar.—in; Name remain 
— whAresoe'er Uie might of Rome 

the anbject Eaitfa my Verse-iurrlTV 

to 
A Bard ma; 



CHAPTER V. 

THB VAITI, OB ROHAII CAI.ENDAR. 

In a rich and leisurely society the antiquarian haa 
usually little difficulty in guning a beariug. So it 
was at Home, in the Augustan age. The study of ilic. 
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nalional antiquities seetna to bave beea a particularly 
fasbionable pursuit. Auguatus, indeed, bicnself did 
bis beat to encourage it. It was the dream of liia life 
to reawaken tlie old Bomaa patriotism, and to kindle 
in tlie men of liia own day sometiiing like the senti- 
ments of tlie past. The age might be frivolous and 
luxurious; but be knew well that the Roman mind 
was profoundly religious. There was all the machin- 
ery of an elaborate ecclesiastical ritual, and It still 
commanded respect. Augustus not pnly swayed the 
armies of Boriie — lie was also supreme pontiS; and 
DO doubt aoy arrangement in which sucli a title had 
been omit(ed, would have been fell to be imperfect. 
In this capacity lie could satisfy the vague and widely- 
diffused popular notion which connected Rome's great- 
ness with her religion. The gods bad been neglected, 
and their temples had fallen into decay during the 
civil ware; and we may well believe that Horace ex- 
pressed what was in the minds of many wlien be pro- 
phecded dire judgments on the State unless the sacred 
buildings were restored.* To this work tbe emperor 
assiduously applied himself. He built temple after 
temple, established priesthoods, and revived old reli- 
gious ceremonials. Everywhere in the capital were 
now to be seen the outward signs of piety and devo- 
tion. Religion, in fact — its history, its ritual, all its 
ancient associations — became subjects of popular inter- 
est; and, as might be expected, a fashiocable poet 
could not do otherwise tlian recognize in liis verses the 
growth of this new taste among his countrymen. Nor 
Would he find any dlfBcully in doing so. A Roman 
could seldom be original; but, on the other iiand, there 
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was Bcarcelj'' aoytbirig for which a model could Dot be 
(ound In Greek literature. Alexiuidda had long been 
a famous literary centire, and ita scholars and authors 
had handled every conceivable Bubject, human and 
divine. There, in the third century b.g., in the reigns 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus and Ptolemy Euergetea, hod 
flourished Callimachus, specially diatioguished by liis 
attainmenlB as a grammarian and critic. He was at 
the head, as he no doubt well deserved to be. of the 
great library of Alexandria, Unfortunately, of hia 
more learned works, which were on a vast scale, noth- 
ing but the tides and a few meagre fragments have 
come down to us. He was, however, a poet as well as 
a scholar, and some of his poems, bjmns, and epigrams 
have survived. It appears that they were singularly 
popular, though, it must be admitted, they remiud us 
of the familiar proverb, "A poet is born, not made." 
However, it is certain that the Boman poets of tiie An- 
guslan age liked tliem, aad thouglit tt worth their wliile 
to imitate ^em. Catullus has doue this in liis famous 
poem on the "Hair of Berenice." Piopertius even 
made it his aim to be a Boman Callimachus, and some- 
times became intolerably obscure and affected in the 
attempt. It need not surprise us that Ovid followed in 
the wake of two such eminent men. He knew the pub- 
lic for whom he was writing; he knew, loo, what sort 
of poems would be approved by the emperor and Ibe 
court. A learned poem, dwelling on the old wotahip of 
bis country, and commtimorating the glories of ita great 
families, would appeal successfully to a wide circle of 
readers. For such a work he had a model ready to his 
baud in an epic of Callimachus, which appears to have ' 
given in detail a multitude of myths and legends, will) 
some account of old customs and religious rites. This 
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poem, which has not come down to u«, wu entitled 
"Cauaes,"aDd was, it maybe supposed, a learned poet- 
ical di«sertatlOD dq the cause or origin of the various 
beliefs current anocg maDkiud, and oF the outward 
forms iu which thej had embodied tbemseWes. It was 
tliis elaborate work which Ovid undertook to imitate. 
and perhaps to popularize. The result is the poem 
commonly known as the " Fasti." 

We may describe this work as a sort of handbook of 
the Roman Calendar, or as » poetical almanac, or as a 
litual in rerse. It givea, as Dean Merivale says, " llie 
seasons and reasons" of every special religious worship 
and ceremonial. The mythology of old Rome and ilie 
legends of her lieroee are worked, and worked with 
wonderful succesB, into the texture of the poem. What 
in the liands of a mere Dryasdust would have been in- 
tolerably wearisome and dull, becomes under Ovid's 
treatment the lightest and pleasantest of reading. The 
marvellous ease and dexterity with which he turns bis 
not always very plastic materials into the smoothest and 
most graceful verge, perpetually strikea a scholar with 
amazement. He takes a story or a legend from some 
old annalist, and tells it with a neatness and a finish 
which, in its own way, has never been rivalled. This 
was a charm which a Roman must have appreciated 
belter than we can, but there were many other things 
which tended to tflake the " Fasti" a thoroughly popular 
poem. It must have been pleasant to an ordinary reader 
to have picked up a good deal of antiquarian lore in a 
few hours of easy and delightful rending. The book 
would continually have been in the hands of the fash- 
ionable lady, who would think that it became her posi- 
tion to know something about the meaning and raiionalt 
of her religious olMervances. And we may lake foi 
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granted it would pieaae Augustus. Anything wbicti 

familiarized tlie people Willi old bbliefs and tradilions 
■would be certain to have iiis bearty Bympatliiea. Tbo 
poet, too, of course, look cnre to extol nnd magnify tlie 
great family of the Julli, and to hint every now ftud 
Uieu that liomBii grandeur was providentially counected 
with iLeir supremacy. 

Buch is the general idea and purpose of the poem. 
Tliat it vaa begun, aud In a great measure completed, 
while the poet was still living at Rome, is beyond a 
doubt His misfortune (he is spealiiug of hia bflnish- 
ment) had. he says, interrupted his work. Like the 
"Metamorphoses," it was in an unfiuished cohdition 
when he was driven into exile, and it is probable that 
he found employment and consolation in giving the 
finisliLug touches (o both woiks. Some portions were 
certainly added during the last year of bis lite. In one 
passage he deplores tiie remoteuesa of his Scythian 
abode from Iiis native Sulmo. In another, he speaks ol 
the triumph which had been granted to Ctesar German- 
icus for his victories over the Cherusci, Cbatti, and 
Angrivarii — a triumph voted in a.d. 16, but not nctiiallf 
celebrated till two years afterwards. And a third pas»- 
age aeema to allude to a great word of temple lestoration 
which the Emperor Tiberius brouglit to an end m tlie 
latter year. 

The pocm, as we have it, is In eiit books; originally 
(of ihis there can hardly be a doubt) it couslsled of 
twelve, each month of the Roman calendar having a 
book devoted to it. The calendar, like our own week, 
had a religious basis. Some of the montlia took their 
nances from Roman divinities. March had been the flrat 
month in the old calendar, according to which the year 
was divided into ten monthsl The first Ctesar, who 
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laid hia reforming hand on everything, hrought his 
universal knowledge tp be&r on Ihia intricate subject, 
and iotroduced a new nrrangement by which the year 
was henceforth to be made up of twelve months, Janu. 
ary being the first. Ovid represents the god Janus as 
visibly appearing to him. and explaining bia origin and 
attributes. A key is in hia left hnnt), as a symbol of his 
august ofiSce as the Beginner and Opener of ail things. 
He addresses Ovid as the " laborious poet of the Days." 
and then unfolds bla various mysierious functions, and 
the meaning of the two faces nhlch were regarded a^ 
bla appropriate representation. 

The poet describes himself aa encouraged to continue 
Ihe dialogue. He wants to know why the year should 
begin with cold, rather than what might seem a more 
appropriate commencenieDt. the warmth of spring. He 
is told that it follows the sun, which now, gathering 
Strength and lengthening its course, begins a new exist- 
ence. "Why should not New -Tear's day be a holiday f 
"We must not beginby setting an example of idleness." 
Then, after other questions, "What is the meaning of 
tlie customary gift of palm, and dried figa, and honey 
in the white comb?" "It is well that the year, if it is 
to be sweet, ahould be^in with sweets." "But why 
presena of money?" 

" Hfl smiled. ' Strange (anclBa of your time jou hold, 
To tMnb that honey Ib as sweeC as sold t 
^canw ons I Itneir in Saturn's golden rslga, 
Whose raastttr-paa^on was not love of gain. 
And «Ult with time it grew and rules to-dajr 
Bo widel;, notbing can extend Ita oway. 
Not thus were riches prized in days at yore, 
When Kame waa new, and scant Its people's MON. 
Then Marn' great son, a cottage o'er bis head, 
Of iiiver-sedjieB made bis narrow bed. 



Bo small hU tample. Jove could scarcely sUtBil 
Upright, hia wrthea thunder la his hand 
Undecksd the shrlnea trhich now irlch Jewels blajn; 
Bach lord of council led bis sheep to grace: 
And lelt no Bhama that sleep should lap hig head 
Wldi hAj for pillow and with straw tar bed. 
Freah Cram the plough the coobuI ruled the itate, 
And fliMd Um owner of a pound ■ of plate. " ' 

And BO tUe god goes on toTeiglitng agHioet the unlvcr 
sal greed of gain, though he owna hinuelf in tlie eutt 
not averae to the more sumptuous manners of modem 
dajs: 

Bronie once Uiej gan: now brgnm glva p]ae« to gold. 

And the new money supersedea the old. 

We too — we praLw the past, yet love a shrine 

or gold [—gold BUlta the majeet; dlTine." 

JanuB then explains the signiflcADce of the emblems 
on the coins that were given on hia fealival. The double 
head on one side was his own likeneaa; the slilp on 
the revecse was the memorial of that which in old 
time Iiad borne Saturn, expelled from the throne of 
heaven, to hia kingdom in Italy. A description of bis 
hnppy reign follows, and then an antiquarian explana- 
tion of the situation of hie temple, opening, as it did, 
on tiie two marketplaces of Rome— the cattle-market 
and the Porum properly so called. The last question 
which ibe curiosity of the poet suggests refers to the 
well-known custom which kept the temple open when 
tlie Slate was at war, and shut it on the rare occa- 
sions (three only are recorded as linving occurred dur- 
ing the Ume of tlie Commonwealth) when it wa« at 

•The real quantity allowed was Jire pound*; but the traoda- 
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"'In war, aU bolte drawn back, my portals itimd. 
Open lor hosta that seek their native land; 
In peace, faat closed. Chflf bar the outward waf, 
And BtUl ahaU bar It under CBsar's ■war/ 
Hespabe: befoi«. behind, his double gase 
All that the world coutalned at once buttfti; 
And all waa peaco; tor now with oonqusred ware^ 
The Rhine, Germanlcus. thj triumph gave. 
Peace and the friends of peace Inunortal make, 
If or let the lord of earth bia workloiaakel" 

Doder the same day, the first of Januatj, is recorded 
the dedication of tbe temples of Jupiter and ^scula- 
plus. Under the fifth is Doted the setting of the cod- 
stetlatioD of Cancer — information which the poet tells 
lu he menns to give whenever occasioo demands. Five 
other dajB of the montli are similiarly disticgulslied. 
On the eleventh of January occurs the festival of the 
AgtMtalia, and Ovid taliea the opportunity to display 
bis etymological learning in accounting for tbe name. 
Was it given bocause tbe priest, as he stood ready to 
sm]l« tlie victim, said, "Bhall I strike!" (Agofut) or 
because the beasts do not come of their own accord, 
but are driven (aguntur) to the sacrifice? Or is tbe 
word Agnnlia {the taerifiee of Iambi) willi the "o" in- 
serted? or does It come from llie agony with which the 
victim sees the. shadow of the sacrificial knife in the 
waterl or Is it derived from the Greek word for tbe 
games {ag<mei) which formed part of the festival in old 
times? Ovid'a own view is lliat agonia was an old 
word for the animals which it was customary to sacri- 
lice. With characteristic ingenuity, lie digresses into 
an elegant history of the growtii of sacrifice. Meal 
and salt sufficed for tbe simple offerings of early days, 
Vo Bpioea then bad come from across the sea. Bavin 
afid tha eraekltns bsy-leaf 9>va perfums raoufhi Kuii 
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it naa only'tbe wealtliy wbo coatd add ^oleU to tba ■ 

garlands of wild flowers. Tlie eariiesl victim was tlie 

pig. wbicb was sacrificed to Cerea, in puciehmeat for 

tlie injury tlist be did to the crops under berproteclioa. 

Warned by bis fate, tlie goat abnuld liave spared the vine. 

bUooIs; but be offended, and fell q victim to tbe wrotb 

of Boccbus. The pig and tbe goat were guUty. But bow 

had the ox and sbeep offended! The ox first suSered 

at the bidding of Proteus, from whom tbe abapberd 

Arlsiasus, disconsolate at tbe loss of bis beea, learnt 

that a carcass buried in tbe ground would foriilah him 

wilh a new supply.* Tbe abeep was guilty, it would 

seem, of eating tbe sacred herb vervian. What auiln&t 

'-\jj6pe to escape, wben tbe ox and tbe sheep ^r^ 

0(goi<l?-Sun-god demanded tbe borse, awiflMC of 

- , 'he lilQd, wblcb once had beeu mado 

Janus tben expiaiu. „^ , , , -^ . „ , „„„,, „ 

, I .L . :Men Iphlgenfii.t "I myself, 

on tUe coins that were givg.. .r,. *,^ ' .„.■', ' 

,. "iia inbes who dwell Deal 

head on one side waa bis oWu ^ 

the reverse was the memorial o^J^l couM^f 
time liad borne Saturn, expelled ^"""'^..^^.j^^uL 
heaven, to bia kingdom in Italy. A *'**="P-,Hications 
happy reign (oUowg, and then an antiquarian 
tion of tbe situation of his temple, opening, aa "" ^' 
on the two market places of Rome— the catlle-ifi ^ 
and the Forum properly so called. Tbe last ques; ' 
wblcb the curiosity of the poet suggests refers to tf" 
well-known custom which kept tbe temple open whe. 
tbe State was at war, and siiut it on tbe rare occa- 
sions (three only are recorded aa having occurred dur- 
ing the time of the Commonwealtb) when it was at 
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tbe service which he did to Rome ia wakening tiu 
defeuders of the Capitol. And tlie cock, wbc sumiiions 
the day, la made an oSeriug to the Qoddess of Night. 

The tliirleenth of the moDth introduces, tbe, slorf of 
Bvaoder, one of the gracetiil narrations with wliicli 
Ovid relieves the antiquarian details of the "'Fasti." 
Evander is indeed a conspicuous personage la Italian 
legend. An Arcadian prince, banished in enrly jouth 
from his native land, but not for any fault of liis owd, 
he had settled in Italj many jears before tbe Trojaa 
war. He was in extreme old age when ^neaa, carry- 
ing with him the fortuDes of the future Rome, landed 
on the Latin shore; and he gave to the struggle the 
support of his first alliance. Virgil in his great epic 
has maije a copious use of the story. The voyage, of 
the Trojan chief up the unknown stream of Tiber to 
the homely court of the Arcadian king, his hospitable 
reception, the valor and untimely death of (he younff 
Piillus, who lends ids father's troops to fight by th^ ude 
ot the destined heirs of Italy, furnish some of the most 
striking scenes lu the "^neid." Ovid, in deaidbing 
Evander's arrival in Italy, puts into his mouth a 
prophecy of the future greatness of Rome, which with 
cbarocteristic dexterity he turns into elaborate flattery 
of Tiberius and Llvio, the emperor'a mother. This 
passage, wbicli, it la evident, was written after tlie 
death of Augustus, is one of the many proofs that tbe 
■Fasti were kept under revision until close upon tbe 
end of the poet's life. To the legend of Evander is 
attached the Btory of Hercuiea ^iid Cacus. Roman 
writers were anxious to make their own country ^^^ 
scene of some oE the wondrous eiploits of the great 

knight-errant" of antiquity. Tbe tale ran as fol- 
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Somewhere near the strait which JoIdb the A.t1aDt[c lo 
the Inner Sea dwelt Qeryoties, a bideoue monster with 
triide body, rooster nf a head of oxen of fabulous 
beauty. Him the waudering Hercules Blew, and Ar'iv- 
lag the cattle homewards to Argos. fouud himself— 
having, it would seem, somewhat lost his way — near 
Evan der's city, oa the banks oF Tiber. Be was hos- 
pitably euterlained by the Arcadian; and his cattle 
meaowblle wandered at their will over the fields. 
Next moruiug he missed two of the bulls. It seemed in 
vain to search for tUem. They bnd been stolen, Indeed, 
but the robber had dragged them tail-foremost into hla 
cave, and the device was sufficient to puzzle the simple- ' 
minded hero. The robber was Cacus, the terror of tiie 
Aveutine forest, a son of Vulcan, huge of frame, and 
strong as he was huge^ whose dwelling was In a cave, 
which even the wild besets could hardly find, ila en- 
trance hideous with limbs and heads of men, and ila 
floor white with human ttones. Hercules was about to 
depart, wlien the bellowing of the imprisoned oxen 
reached him. Quidedby the sound, he found the cave.. 
CacuB had blocked the entrance with a large mass of 
rock, which even five yoke of oxen could scarcely have 
stirred. But the shoulders that had supported the 
heavens were equal to the task. The rock gave way, 
and the robber had to flght for bis prey and bis life. 
First with flatB, then with sloneB and slicks be fonght, 
and finding himselt worsted, had recourse to hie father's _ 
aid, and vomited forth fire in the face of his foe. All 
waa in. vain; the knotted club descended, and (he 
monster fell dying on the ground. The victor sacri- 
ficed one of the cattle to Jupiter, and left a memorial of 
himself in the ox-market, the name of which was traced, 
•Mft ki Um esKsaaa^fitm axplanatlon of iti met tnit to 
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llie BQimal which the Tlctorious sou of Jupiter had 
there aocriflced to his sire. 

What remains in the book may be passed over with 
brief notice. The thirteenth of the month was dis- 
tie^uisbed as the day on which Augustus bad amused 
tlie Boman people, and gratiSed bis owd passion for 
veiling despotism under republican fonna, by reatoriag 
to the senate the control of the provinces in which 
peace liad been restored. On the eighteenth was com- 
memorated llie dedication of the Temple of Concord, 
first made when Camillus bad reconciled contending 
orders in the State, and renewed by Tilierius after com- 
pleting hts German conquests. A memorable holiday, 
that of the "sowing day," was fixed at the discretion 
of the pontifl, near the end of the month. The thir- 
tieth commemorated the dedicatliou of the altar to 
Peace, and afforded the poet yet another opportunity 
of offering his homage to the bouse of Augustus: 

" Her trcBses bound wKli Aetlum'a * orawn of tH)>, 
Pnoe comes; in all the world, sweet goddeai suji 
Her altar Bames, 7s prleste, with Incense feed. 
Bid 'neath tlie axe the now-white rictlm bleed! 
t>t^ willing beaveii, that desar's house maj' itaiid. 
Long as the peace Iti^ves a wearied landJ" 

It would weary the reader, even did space permit, 
to go into tihe detail through ihe poet's account of 
each month. Ho begins encli with an attempt to 
delermine tlie etymology of its name. That of Feli- 
ruary, be tells us. was to be found in the word febma, 
a name given bj the Romans of old to certain offerings 

• At the battle of Actlum ((ought s.o. SI) the civil wan which 
had raged at hiterralB (or more thou sixty ye«rs were broncbt 
to a flnal dos* bj ths vletoi* o< OctoTlotiB CMaar over Us rival 
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of a piirifyiug and expiatory nature used at iliia 
time. The puri&catiou of the flocka and berds, as 
well as of bumaa beiDgs, was a very important cle- 
ment in the religious Itfe of Rome; ood the 'words lug- 
irum and lu»tratu>, nhlcli denote oertdin forms of puri- 
ficatioo, are' well known to every student of Roman 
Listory. February is therefore the "purifying" 
iQontb; and its bame Ihus leatifles to a widespread be- 
lief in the iieed of cleansing and eS plat ion.' Marcli, oF 
course, takto its name from the god Mars, the father of 
Rome's legendaiy founder. For April the poet gives 
a fanciful etymology. " Spring," he says, "opens'* 
(aperit) "all things;" and so, be adds, "April, accord- 
ing to tradition, raeans the ' open ' time" {aptrtum tern- 
put). It is the time of love; and Veous during this 
month is in the ascendant, " the goddess who la all' 
powerful in earth, in hearen, in sea." Por the nest 
monlli, May, Ovid confesses that he has no saUsfactory 
tlieory to offer as to i is name. He eu^esta that it is 
formed from the rootof nuffe/r aud maje*tat. " Hay," he 
says, "is the mOnth for old men; and its special 
function is to teach tlie young reverence for age. 
"Majestas,' indeed, was regarded, aft«r Roman fash- 
ion — which delighted in real person jflcations — as a 
divinity, whom Romulus and Numa worshipped as the 
upholder of filial reverence and obedience, and also as 
the rightful disposer of offices and honors of State in 
their due order. With this divinity the month ot May 
was associated. June is Juno's month, though Ovid 
admits that the explanation is doubtful. He repre- 
sents tlie goddess as appearing to liim in a secluded 
grove when be was pondering withiu jiimself on the 
origin of the name. She tells him that, as be hns ui>- 
dertakea to celebrate in his verse the religious festivals 
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of Rome, he bas Uiereby won (or himself the privilege 
of beholding the divine essence. As ahe was both the 
wife and sister of Jupiter, ber montli would speak to 
the public of Rome of the man'iage-tio and of fami); 
bonds. With the «ixtli book the Fasti, as we have 
tbeni, come to an end. 

Tlie name having been thus accounted for. astro- 
nomlcol occurrences, religious cereraouies, matters ot 
ntual, tbe anQiversaries of dedtcaliona of temples onii 
altars, and the like, are duly recorded, tbe poet nvnll- 
ing himGelf of every opportunity to Introduce some his- 
torical or mythological legend. They are the most 
attractive part of tbe work, for Ovid Is always bappy in 
Narrative, Among the most noticeable of the historical 
class is the tale of the three hundred and six Fabli who 
fell on the plains of Veil, in the battle of tbe Cremern, 
flgbliug with an beri>)c courage, in which Boman 
. patriotism fouud a mutch for (he great deed of Iieoni- 
^BS and bis three hundred Spartans at Thermopylte. 
Indeed, though it would be rasb lo deny altogether the 
genuineness of the nnriiitlve, tliere ia Eometbingsuapl- 
cioua about tbe Roman legend. Tlie lil^toi'innsof Homa 
bad Indeed a singular powet of embellisbment and in- 
veutioD, and it is not doing tfaem any injustice to sup- 
pose that tbe original atory, whatever it may have been, 
grew somewhat beQeaib their bands. The legend, to 
'which the reader may give such credence as be pleases. 

In tbe early daya of tbe Com moo wealth, Rome waa 
troubled much by disseDsIon at home, and by tbe at- 
tacka of her Etruscan neighbors on the north. Tbe 
great house of the Fbbll had fallen Into disfavor with 
their countrymen. What t^uid they do betfiT than at 
once rid the city of a' p>«sence WjJcU was no longer 
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welcome, while Uicy served tbeir couotrf by allackiiig 
iu enemies abroad? Bo tliey go forth, a little baDd, 
wbolly composed ot men of the Fabiau race. " Ooa 
liouse," says the poet, " had token aa Itself the whole 
might and burden of Itome: aoy ooe of them wss 
worthy to be a commander." Tliey cross the Cremera, 
one of the trlbul4krieB of the Tiber, a little stream then 
swollen by the melting of the snows of winter. The 
enemy fly before them; they penetrate into a wooded 
pill in well Qtted for tbe treacherous ambuscade. 
"Whither do ye rush, O noble house? to your peril 
do you trust the foe. Sim pie-hearted, nobility, beware 
of tlie weapons of treacberyl" All in a moment tbe 
enemy issue from the woods, and escape Is utterly cut 
off "What can a few brave heroes do against so many 
thoiiaanda? What resource is left them in so dire a 
crisiaf" But the Fabii did not die unavenged: "as the 
boar in tbe forests of Lnurentum, when at last brought 
to bay, deals havoc among the hounds," so these 
intrepid warriors fall amid a multitude of slain foes. 
"Thus," as the poet sajs, "a single day sent forth 
all the Fabii to tlie war; a single day destroyed them 
all." But one of the family was left, a stripling, who 
could not as yet bear nrms. Tliis was a special provi- 
dence. The gods took care that tbe house descended 
from Hercules should not be utterly extinguished. It 
hnd H great destiny before it. " Tbe stripling was pre- 
served." the poet says, "that he who was suraamed 
MaximuB, as Hannibal's formidable antagonist, might 
hereafter be born," the man who, by his policy of delay 
[e^-nclando, whence his surname of Cunctator), waa to 
restore the fortunes of Rome. 
Another well-told legend is that of the translation * 
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BDd deiflcatioa of Romuiua: "When his father, migbty 
in arms, saw the new walls of the city completed, and 
many a war ended hj hie eon's prowess, he uttered this 
prayer to Jupiter: ' Rome's power now is firmly planted ; 
she needs not my child's help. Restore the son to 

' the father; though one has perished, I sliall still have 
one left me in his own stead and in the atead of Remus. 

■ There will be oue for Ihee la raise to the azure vault of 
heaven: thou hast spoken tlie word; Jove's word must 
be fulQlled.'" The prayer was at once granted. aQd, 
amid parting clouds, the l(ing, while be was in the act 
of administering justice to bis people, was carried up 
with peals of thunder and ligbtniugflasheB into Ilio 
heavens, on bis father's steeds. The grief of Rome was 
solaced hj a vision of the departed hero, who appeared 
to one of tl)e Julil as be was on his nay from Alba 
LoDga. "Suddenly, with a crash, the clntida on hia 
left liaad parted asunder; he drew back, iind his liair 
stood on end. Romulus seemed lo stand before him — 
a grand and more tban human figure, adorned with ihe 
robe of state. He seemed lo say, Forbid Rome's citi- 
sens to mourn; their tears must not insult my divinity. 
Let them offer incense and worship a new god. Quid' 
nus, and pursue their country's arta and the soldier's 

Sometimes the poet takes hia readers into the obscurer 
bypaths of the old Italian mythology: These portions 
of the " Fasti" have an interest for scholars, though it 
vould appear that Ovid bad by no means a profound or 
philosophical acquaiotancowith the religion of his an- 
cestors. We meet with the names of divinities which, 
to the ordinary reader, are altogether nnfamilinr. SucI) 
a name is that of Anna Pcrenna, a deified sistel- of tha 
RMnWiaB Dido, ftccoraing to the modoxU Uoth «t 
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Virgil and Ovid. 81ie was a rivernymph, aod to Ihls 
her name Ferenna <evei1iiBtiiig) was nrieaDt to point. 
Her story* is related at great lenglli by 'Ovid. Her 
yearly festifal, it appears, was celelirated on tlie Idea of 
Marcli, and was a somewliaC grotesque ceremony. Tbe , 
populace Iiad a sort of picnic on the grassy banks of the 
Titier, and indulged II lemselves very freely. Indeed 
there was a distinct motive to drink without stint, as it 
was tLe custom to pray for aa many years of life OS tfiey 
liad drunk cups of nine. The connection between the 
two is not to us very obvious; but, if we may trust. Ovid, 
there were those who would dripk out the years of the 
long-lived Nestor in the hope oF attaining that worthy's 
^e. Some, too. to judge from ihe number of their 
cups, deserved to rival the Sibyl in longevity. There 
tliey sang nil the songs they had lieai'd al the theatre, 
and having drunk and sung to tlieir heart's cootent, 
they hsd a merry dance. One is not surprised to hear 
that many of them cut sorry figures on tlietr return 
home. V I iaiely met them," saysour poet; "a drunken ■ 
old woman was dragging along a drunken old man." 
Let us hope their prayer for a long life was answered. 
He ends his account of this Anna Perenna with an amus- 
ing lutle story about her. When she had been made 
3 goddess, Mars paid her a visit, and bad some private 
conversation with her. "Tou are worshipped," he said, 
" iu my month; I have great hopes from your kind as- 
sistance. I am on fire with love of Minerva; we both of 
us bear arms, and loDg have I been cherishing my pa^ 
sioD. Contrive that, as we follow tlie same pursuit, we 
may be united The part well becomes you, O good- 
uiiiured old woman I" Anna professed her williDgoess to 
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liclp Hie god of war, and undertook the delicate buainess 
of OTiEDgiDg a meeting. However, for a time slie put 
Lim oS with piomises; but at last ttie ardent lover 
was, as lie tbouglit, to be gratiSed. So llie god Lur- 
ried off to meet tbe object of hia aSections; but when 
in bia impatience be raised her veil, and ivas about to 
saal«]i a kiss, be fouud tbat A.una bad played bim a 
trick, and had dreesed berself up as Mioerra. He was 
naturally angry and ashamed of himself, all the more so 
as the uew goddess laughed bim to scorn, and os his 
old flame Venus thoroughly eojojed the joke. It ap- 
pears tbat this legendary hoax, which Ovid tells in 
his best way, gave occasion to a number of sly and 
humorous sayings among the merry people on the 
banlis of (he Tiber. It was, no doubt, great fun for 
them to think of the august deity to whom their city 
wed its founder and first king, having been "sold" in 
such a fashion. 

It will be seen from Ibis instance that Ovid kneV how 
to relieve what might seem a dry subject wjth a few 
light toucbea. His "Fasti" have many amusing ns 
well as befuitiful passages, and strikingly illustrate hia 
consummate skill in versified □ 



CHAPTER VI. 

DBFARTCItE FROM KOUB— THE FLACS OF E£TI;b. 

A ■WELL-KMOWIT paragraph of Gibbon's great work 
describes the hopeless condition of aoyone who sought 
to fly from the anger of the man who ruled the Roman 
world, and to whom, in right of that rule, all human cIt- 
itiiatiolf belbngcd. The fugitive coWdnofhlde himself 
Within italimiis; and to se^ escape among UMUvage 
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nnd boBtUe tribes which laj beyond ihem was an idw 
tiio horrible, if it bud not l>een too preposterous, to 
eptertain. The historitLii iiluslratcs Ills remarks by tbe 
eiampie of Ovid. "He received an order to leava 
Rome iu so many days, and to transport hiniBeif to 
Tomi. Gunrda and Jailers were unnecessary." But a 
culpt'it viELted with tlie severer forms of tlie punish' 
ment of exile would liave tieeo more carefully watched. . 
8ucli persons were commonly escorted lo tiie seleclcd 
spot by a ceaturion wliom. in more tliao ooe iustance, 
we find priv^itely instructed to inflict the capital pen- 
alty which the name of exile had only veiled. But the 
concession wbicli. in the case of the milder sentence, 
mitigated the harstineas of the punishtiient. rendered 
such custody needless. The banished person was llien 
permitted to retain tlie income of his property, and tlie 
permission was an effectual tie to the place in which 
alone that income would be paid to liim. 

Another proof of what has been urged in a previous 
chapter, that Ovid had aodangeroussecrets in his keep- 
ing, may be found in the prolonged period whicli was 
allowed him to prepare for his banishment. 80 piv- 
longed was it, he tells us in bis own account of his final 
departure from his home, that he liad suffered himself 
to forget the inevitable end, and was at last taken by 
surprise. The wliole account Is eminently graphic and 
not a little pathetic, and it shall be given as nearly as 
pog»ble in the poet's own words: 

" When tliu« Btarta up before me the sad, sad picture of ttiat ' 
night «b' waa Uie last oF my life In Rome, when I rsraemtiei 
the nfght on which I left bo mimy of my treaeurea, even now the 
ti»r foils from laf ejis. The da; had almoat oome on irtiiah 
Caaar hod Ud me poH befond the farthest Hmlla of Italr. But 
1 had not liad Uie thought of preparatloD. Nay, the verr Umo 
had biMn acrttUI ■*! M laor (a* itlAji ^at alt MMrt Had 
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Smni BlotUul at tbe tbousht of tt. I bad taken no pains lo 
■elect my Blavea.'or to choose ■ coiuponlon, or t<iprociu>e (he 
clothing OTthe money that a banished man required. I naa as 
daxed as one who, struck bj tbe bolts ot Jupiter, Ures, but la all 
unconaoiouB of his life. But when my Tery griet liad c)eeu«d 
twar the mist from my soul, and I was at last mfself again, I - 
d for tbe last time are my departare my soirowins 
e were but one or two out of all the crowd. My 
loving wife clasped me close ; bitter my tears, still bitterer herv, 
H they ever poured down her Innocent cheeko. My daughter 
was far away on Af ricao shores, atid could not have heard of her 
father's fata. Look where you would, there was wailing and 
groeiiing, and all the semblanca of a funeral, clamorous in its 
grief. Uy funeral it was; husband and wife and the very Hlave* 
Were mourners; every comer of my house was full of tean. 
Buch— If one may use a great eiample for a little matter— such 
was the aspect of Troy in lia hour of capture. And now th9 
mices of men and di^s were growing still, and the moon was 
guiding high In heaven the steeds of night. Ai I regarded it, 
and saw in lie light the two summiu of the Capitol,— Uke Capitol 
Uiat adjoined hut did not protect my home,^' Powers,' I cried, 
' who dwell in these neighboring shrioee, and temples that my 
eyes may never look upon again, and ye gods, dwelling in tbe 
lofty city of Somulus, gods whom now I must leave, take my 
faiewell for everl Too late. Indeed, and already wounded, I 
jsnatch up the shield; yet acquit, I pray, my banishment of an 
odious crime; and tell the human denizen of heaven * what was 
tbe error that deceived me, lest he think It a crime rather than a 
mistake: tell it that the author of my punishment may see the 
truth which you know. My god once propitiated, I shall be 
wretched no longer. These were the prayers that I addressed 
to heaven: my wife, with sobs that stopped her words half way. 
Epoke many more. She, too. before our home-goda threw her- 
self with dishevelled heir, and touched with trembling lipa our 
eitingulshed hearth. Many a prayer she poured out in vain to 
their hosUie delly. worda that might avail naught far tbe hus- 
band whom she mourned. And now night, hurrying down the 
■teep, forbade farther delay, and the Bear of Arcady had 
traversed halt the sky. What could I dot Tender love for my 
country held me faatj but that night was tbe last before my 

• Augustus. 



doom ot banlalunent. Ah! how often would I Bttj, when Bome 
OQB would bid me haste, 'Whj hurry mer thlnt wliiSher jou 
woiild liBBteu my steps, sad whither I must go;' Ah I how often 
did I pretend to hfl»B setUed on some certain hour which would 
ault my purposed yoyagel Thrice I touched the threshold,* 
thrlce'TxBa called back; 1117 ter; feet, aa U to indulge my heait, 
Itogered oh ihelr way. Otten, farewell once spoken, I said many 
a Word; often, as It I was really departing, I luialowed my last 
kisses. Often I ea»e the same commands; I cheated my own 
lelf . as I looked on the pledges ao dear to my eyes. And Iheu. 
■Whf do I hasten! It IsScythla to which I: am being sent ; it la 
Rome which 1 have to leare; both Justify delay. My wife Is 
refused to me for ever, and yet we both live ; mj family and the 
dearmemberofthat faithful family: yes, and you, my compan. 
foo9, whom X loved with a brother's lo-re, hearts Joinad to mine 
with the loyally of a Theseus i while I may, I embrace you; 
lierchahce I may never do so again; the hour that Is allowed me 
Is so much gahi,' It is the end: I leave my words Unflnlshed, 
vrblle I embracelnheartallthat Is dearest tame. WbUe t speak, 
and we all weep, bright shining Ita the height of heaven, Lucifer, 
total star to US, had rtSen; I am rent in Iwafu, aa muchaalrl 
were leaving tny limbs behind; one part bf my very fraOie 
seemed to be torn from the other, fiuch was the agony at 
Hettus when he found the avengers Of his treachery th the steedR 
driven' opposlteways. Then rose on high the cries and the 
groanlngs of my household, then the bands of mourners beat 
lintfo'eted breasts, and then my wife, clinging to my shoulder 
M t tumed away, mingled with her tears these mournful words! 
'TOa Cannot be torn from me ; together, ah : together will we 
go. l«lll follow you; an eiHe myself, I win be an exile's wife^ 
ITor me too is the Journey settled; me too that distant land shall 
receive; 'tis but a small burden that will be added to the edle's 
bark. 'Tts the wrath ot Cffisar that bids thee leave thy country 
— tls to're that bldk me; love shaU be In Casar's place.' Such 
was her endeavor,— such had been berendeavorbef ore; scarcely 
would she surrender, overpowered by eipedlenoy. I go forth; 
It was rather being carried forth without the funeral pomp; I go 
all haggard, with hair drooping over unshaven lace; and she, 
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the; tell me, ■« In her grief Tor nie clie mtst roBS all before her, 
fell fBlntlnglii the midBt oC tbe dwelling; and wbe^, her hair all 
smirched with the unseemly dust, she rose again, Ittttng ber 
limbs from tiie cold ground, she bewailed tiow herself, now her 
deserted hearth, and called a^aln aad again the name of her lost 
huBbaDd, and groaned, DOI lees than had she seen the high-built 
funeral pile olaim ber dan^ter's body or mine. Gladly would 
she have died, and lost all feeling in death; and yet she tost it 
not, out of thought tor me. Long may she live ; live, and ever 
help Bitb ber aid ber abeent-so the Fatei will have it— her ah- 
•eut huabaod."— The "Sorrows," t a 

It was in tlie month of December tbat th« poet left 
Borne. One faitliful friend, the Fnbius Haximas of 
whom ne hare heard before, accompanied him. Fol- 
loniug the Appiau road to BrunduBium, then, as after 
many centuriea it has tjecome again, the usual route of 
ivesteru travellers bound eastward, iie crossed the 
Adriatic A fearful storm, not unusual at this season, 
encouut«red him on his waj; and llie iodefatigable 
poet descril^s it in bis moat elegant verse — too elegant, 
indeed, to allow ns to suppose that it was nritlen, ss 
it cl^ms to be, in the very midst of the peril. One 
god was hostile to him. He does not forget his flat- 
tery, and asks might not another (lie means Augustus) 
help hiiD? Bo Minerva liad helped Ulysses, while 
tfeptune sought to destroy him. But it seems Tsin 
to prayi tbe winds will not allow the prayers to reacli 
the gods to whom tbey are sent. How dreadful is tbe 
sight! — these waves that now reach tlie heavens, now 
Beem about to sink to hell He can only be tliankful 
that his wife is not with tiim, and does not know of his 

" An exile's fate ber pious tears deplore* 
This Is Uie woe she mourns, and fcnows no more: 
Snows not her spouse tbe angry watera' prey. 
Tossed by wild winds, and aeerlUa latest dt^. 
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EJudHMTen, I thank thes.tbU (belt not here, 

Else deHtb had chilled me Tlch a double tear. 
Now though I perish. thiB the fates will kIto— 
Stdll in m; sph-it's better half to Utc." 

Hia terror did not prevent liim from obseiring or Ima- 
gining that each teutU wave was especially formidable 
— a fact whicb he states in an ingenious phrase that, If 
it was really Invented in the midst of the storm, does 
special credit to its author; 

" The ninth It tolIOKS, (be alerauth preoedes." 
The tempest abated, and tlie poet reached his destina- 
tion, Lecheeum, the eastern harbor of " Corinth on tha 
two seas." Traversing the Isthmus lo the wextern port, 
Cenclirea, he embarlieil again. This time he tells na 
tiie name of his ship. The passage is notable as one of 
the manf instances in which our poet's felicitous mi- 
nuteness of d«criplbn increases our knowledge of 
antiquity. Nowhere else is the distinction drawn so 
clearlj between the union of the tutelary deity under 
whose protection the ship was supposed to lie, and the 
representation of llie object from which it got its 
name. In this iustaoce the Teasel was called The 
Helmet, and bore on its deck an Imsge of "Minerva 
ot the Yellow Locks." It took him, he telis us, 
straight to the Troad, or north-western comer of Ada 
Minor, Thence it sailed to Imbros, and from thia 
island again to Samothrace. It seems to have con- 
tinued its voyage to the place of the poet's destination, 
Bad to have conveyed thither his effects. Ovid hiin. 
self took passage in a coasting vessel lo the neighbor- 
ing shore of Thrace, and made the rest of his Jonmey 
overland. • 

Totni. or. as Ovid himself calls it. Tomis, was % 
dty of Greek origin (it was a colon; ot Miletus), sito- 
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ated on the wesiem coast of the Black Beiv, about liro . 
hundred miles to the north of Byzanlium. The name 
may be rendered in English by The OuU. Possibly it 
wus derived frum acanal or fosse cut to the nearest point 
of the Danube, which here approaches. Just before 
making its last tKDd to the uorth, within the distance 
of fifty miles. The so-called Trajan Wall may be the 
remains of sucli a work, which probably ^vas intended 
for purposes oE defence rather than of commerce, 
though the project of a ship canal between the two 
points has been mooted more tlian once. Tiie lively 
fancy of the poet found In the lef^nd of Medea a more 
romantic origin. The wicked princess, who embodied 
the poet's conception of the wild unscrupulous passion 
of the oriental character, had resorted, when closely 
pursued in her flight, to a terrible expedient. Bhe 
slew her young brother Absyrtus, the darling of the 
BDgry father who was following her. His head she 
fixed on a prominent roofc where it could not escape 
the notice of the pursuers. His limbs she scattered 
about the fields. She hoped, and not in vain, that the 
parent's heart would bid him delay his voyage till ho 
had collected the human remains. It was said that 
Tomiwas the place where the deed was done, and that 
its name preserved the tradition of its horrihle details. 

The town is now called Kostendje, a corruption of 
Constantina, a name which it received for the same 
reason which changed Byzantium into Constanlinople. 
It was situated in the province of Lower Mcesiu. 
Though not exactly on the frontier, which was here, 
Domiually at least, the Danube, it was practically an 
outpost of the empire. The plain between it and that 
river, a district now known by the name of Dobruds- 
cAu, was open lo Itie incursions of the UDSul>dued 
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tribes .from the further side of .the Danube, who. when 
■ they had conlrived to eSeet the passage of (he river, 
found nothing to hinder them till tlii^y came to the 
walla of Tomi, 

Ovid descrilKS Ibe place of -iiis exile in the gloomiest 
language. Such language, indeed, was natural in the 
moutb of a Roman. To hi^i uo charm of climate, no 
beauty of sceneiy, no interest of historical association, 
could make a place endurable, while Roioe, the one 
place in the world which was worth dwelling in, was 
foibidden to iiiin. It might have been supposed that 
travel in Greece would have been attractive to Cicero, 
profoundly versed as he was in its philosophy and 
literature; but he found it no consolation for hia 
banishment from jtaly. And the younger Seneca, 
whom we may almpat caH a professional philosopher, 
found nothing to compensate him for liis enforced 
absence from the capital in the exquisite scenery and 
climate of Corsica. But T^uni, if its unfprtuuate in- 
habitant is to be believed, combined in itself every 
horror. It was in the near neighborhood of savage 
and barbarous tribes, and was safe ^rom attack only 
while the broad stream of t|be Danube flowed between 
it and the enemy. The climate was terrible; the snow 
lay often unmelted tor two years togelher. The north 
wind blew with such fury that it levelled buildings 
with the ground, or carried away tlieir roofs. The 
natives went about clad in garments of skin, with their 
faces only exposed to the air. Tiieir hair, their beards, 
were covei'ed wiUi icicles. The very wine froze; break 
the jar and it stood a solid lump; men took not 
draughts but bites of it. The rivers were covered with 
ice; the Danube ilself, thougl) it was as broad as the 
Nile, was frozen irom shore to shore, and becwn^ .a 
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hi^wfiy for horses Kiid meo. Tlie sea itself, Incredibte 
as it may seom' is frozen. " I," says Uie poet, "Lave 
myself walked on it.'* 



Bad came Via scmidal oMbf lAte." 

" The dolphina cannot leap after their wont: let tlie 
north wind rage aa it wilt, it ntisea no waves. Tlie 
fillips stand firmly fixed as in stone, and the oar cannot 
cleave the waters, Tou may see the very fish bound 
fast in the ice, imprisoned but still aiive. But the 
worst of all the horrors of winter is the easy acceSB 
which it gives to the barliarian foe. Their vast troops 
of cavalry, armed with the far-ieHChiug bow, scour the 
wliole country. The rustics fly for their Uvea, and 
leave their scanty provieions to be plundered. Some, 
more unlucky, are carried qS into captivity ; some per- 
isli by the arrows which this cruel enemy dips in 
poison. And all that the enemy cannot carry or drive 
off, he burns." 

It is difficult to suppose that some of these state- 
ments are not exaggerated. The climate of Bulgaria 
(the name which Lower Moesia has had since its inva- 
sion by tlie Bulgarians in liie seventh centm-y) bears 
little resemblance to that which Ovid describes. Ac- 
cording to Humboldt's maps of the isothermal lines of 
the world, it should have a temperature not unlike that 
of northern Spain. lis soil is described as fertile, and 
the vine is mentioned as one of its chief products. 
The Danube is not. frozen over in the lower as it is in 
the upper parts of its course; and though the haibora 
of some of the Black Bea ports— as, for instance, of 
etiraes blocked for a pint of the winter. 
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remarkably precise. He anticipatea that they wilt be 
disbelieved, and be solemtily avers tlieir truth. And 
he gives among Lis deacriptiotiB one curious fact which 
he is not likely to liave known except from personal 
observation, tliat fish retain their vitality even when 
firmly embedded in ice. It is quite possible that the 
climate may have materially changed since Ovid's 
time. On more than one occasion the claHsical poets 
speak of severities of cold sucii as are not now experi- 
enced in Italy and Greece. If we allow eoraetbing for 
such change, and something also for the exuggeratjon 
which not only expressed a genuine feeling of disgust, 
but might possibly have the effect of moving compas- 
sion, we shall probaLily be right. 

Ovid's life in exile, the details of which are brought 
out in the poems which belong to this period, laated 
about eight years. He left Rome in the month of De- 
cember following his flfly-flrst birthday; he died some 
time before the beginning of the September aiV^ his 
fifty-ninth. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Ovid's pen was not idle during the melnnclioly years 
of exile nlitcli closed his life. Ho probably, as haa 
been said before, revised the "Metamorplmscs." It is 
certain that he added largely to the "Fasti." But the 
special poems of exile ore the "Sorrows," the "Letters 
from the Pontus." niid the "Ibis." In tlie "Sorrows" 
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and Ihe "Lett«rs from the Pontus" Ovid pours forlii in 
an unceftBing alream bis coinplaiuU ftgninst the cruelty 
of tale and tlie miseries of his exile; iiis supplications 
for tbe removal, or at least the mitigation, of liia sen- 
tence; and Lis enlreatics to Iboee who had known him 
in ilia prosperity, tliat they would lielp. or, if lielp was 
impossible, would at least remember tlieir fallen friend. 
It must be confessed that they tack the biilUoiicy of the 
earlier poems. The genius of tlie poet stagnated, as he 
says himself, in the inclement climate, and amidst lbs 
barbarous associations of Lis place of exile. * And the 
reader is wearied by the garrulous monotony of nearly 
Biz thousand verses, in which the absorbing subject of 
the poet's own sorrows is only exchanged for flattery — 
all the more repulsive, because we know it to have been 
unavailing— of the ruler from vrhoae anger or pcllcy he 
WBS suffering, Yet there are not wanting points of in- 
terest. There are graphic sketches of scenery and char- 
acter, touches of patLoH, here and tliereeven a gleam of 
humor, and sometimes. When the occasion brings him 
to speak of hla own genius, and of the fame to which he 
looked forward, an assertion of independence and dig- 
nity, which is infinitely refreshing amidst his unmanly 
repining against his fate, and the yet more unmanly 
adulations by which lie hoped to escape it. 

The first book of the "Sorrows" was written and 
despatched to Rome before Ovid had reached his allot' 
ted place of banishment. A preface commends lo all 
who still remember him at Rome the little volume, 
which would remind Iliem of the banished Ovid. It 
was tA go in the guise that became an exile's book. It 
was to be without the ornaments which dislinguished 
more fortunate volumes. A characteristic passage tells 
us what these ornaments were, ami' gives us as sood an 
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Idea aa we c&n anynliete get of the appearance of a 
Boman book. TUe parcliment or paper, on the inner 
aide of which was the writing, was tinted on the outer 
of a warm and pleasing color, by means of saCFron or 
codar-oil. The title of the book was written in ver. 
milion letters. The stick round wbicli the roll was 
made had Iwsses of ivory, or souiu other ornamental 
material, and the ends of the roll were polished and 
colored black. Any erasure was conslderefl to be a great 
disfigurement: of such disfigurement the poet's book 
was not"to be aabaraed. Every reader would under- 
stand that sufficient cause was found in the author's 
tears. Fiom the same preface we may conjecture that 
tlie volume was not actually published, but was, as we 
sliould say, printed for private circulation. It was to 
go to the poet's home, and find its resting-place, not in 
the book-Hlalla round the columns of tbe temple of 
Apollo, but on tlie shelves of the writer's own mansion. 
Nowhere, indeed, ihrougljout the " Sorrows" does Ovid 
venture to name any one of liia friends to whom he ad- 
dresses the various poems of which the several book's 
are composed. His wife only is excepted. If any peril 
had ever threatened her, it had now passed. Indeed, 
if the poet is to be believed, she desired nothing more 
than that she should be allowed to share her husband's 
exile. But it was evidently a perilous thing for friends 
of the banished man to be supposed to keep up any in- 
tercourse with him. Time, though it brought no re- 
laxation to the severity of the punishment, seemed to 
have removed something of the bitterness with which 
tlie poet's name was regarded at Rome. The " Letters 
from the Pontus" are addressed by name to various 
friends, and we find from them tliat, instead of the two 
or three faithful hearts who alone were left to (lie falleu 
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man is the early days of \\\a ruin, he iiiul duimg the 
latter years of his exile a goodly number of correepond- 

Of the second poeoi in tLo book, describing tlie im- 
minent peril of Bhipwreck in which ht found himself 
on his Tojage from Italy, mention liaa already been 
made. He returns lo the same subject in the fourth 
elegy, menUoning. not witiiout a ccrtaiD pathos, that 
the adverse winds bad driven liim back withia sight of 
that Italy on which it wus forbidden him again to set 
foot. 

The fourth poem, describing hie departure from hia 
home, has been already ^ven at length. Tije fifth 
makes one of the many fruitless appeals fitr lii;lp which 
Ovid continued throughout tlie weary years of his ban- 
ishment to address to any friend whom he thought suf- 
ficiently bold to intercede on his behalf with the of- 
fended Ctesar. An elegy addressed to bis wife — the 
first of many poejns iu which he warmly expresses hU 
gratitude for the devotion with which she was defending 
bis interests against enemies and faithless friends; an- 
.ther, addressed to a filend, commending to his notice 
.he book of the Metamorphoses, and excusing, on tlie 
ground of the sudden interruption caused bj' the author's 
banishment, its many imperfections; and a pathetic 
remonstrance with oue who had once professed a great 
friendship for him, but had deserted him in his hour ot 
need — these, with two other poems, complete the first 
book of the " Sorrows." It may be noticed, as a proof 
of Hie popularity which the poet had attoincd, that ihe 
friend whoqi Ovid addresses wns accustomed to wear 
in n ring a gen^^engravcd with Ovid's porlmit. Gems 
were In one sense what miniatures were lo the Inst gen- 
crulioD, and what photographs are to ourselves; but both 
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the iiiaterinl and the process of engraviog were costly, 
and it ia piobiible iLat it was only peisons of some note 
wbo eujuyed iIjc distiociioD of lisvlng their features 
thiia peipetiialed. There is a traditionary likenesH of 
Ovid, which may po^ibly liave come down to us in 
tbia way. It is a coiious fact that, thanks to this art 
of gem- engraving, we are well acqiiaicted with the 
faces ijf men sepai'aled from ua by tweoty ceuturiea 
and more, while the outward semblance of those who 
are within three or four huodred years of our own time 
has been irrecoverably lost. 

The second book of the " Sorrows^ is au elaborate 
Apoloffia pro vita tua, addressed lo Augustus. He 
hopes that, as verse had beeo his ruiu, so verse might 
help to ameliorate bla condition. " The emperor him- 
self had acknowledged its power. At his bidding the 
Roman matrons had chanted the song of praise lo 
Cyliele; and hehad ordered the hymns which at the 
Secular Games hud been raised to Phcebus.* Might he 
uoC hopeiilhat the wrath of the terrestrial god might be 
propitiated in the eame way! To pardon was the pre- 
rogative of deity. Jupiter himself, when ha had hurled 
his thunders, allowed the clear sky again to be seen. 
And who had been more merciful than Augustus? Ovid 
bad seen many promoted towenlth and power, who had 
born arms against him. No such guilt had been the 
poet's. He had never forgotten to offer his prayers for 
the ruler of Romie, had never failed to sing his pmises. 
And bad henot received the emperor's approviil? When 

*Thl^ Secular Games were celebrated once la acenturr. Tbia, 
~^(i[ least, was the theory; but more than one emperor lound It 
coQvenieDt to ebartea the pei-iod. The hymn to PtKebue ot 
which Ovid speatn hu been preserred In the welt-known Secular 
Hymn (Carman Beeculore) ot Horace. 
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tbe knights Uftd pnssed io review before lilm, ilie poet's 
horse liad been duly restored to liim.* Nny, he had 
filled highetationeof re«ponsil)llil7, liad beeaa member 
of tbe Court of the Hmidred, and even of the Council 
of Ten, which presided over it. And &il hud t>eeii 
ruined by an unliappy mialake! Yet the einperorhud 
been merciful. Life liad l)een spiired to liim, ond his 
paternal property. No decree of tlie aennte or of aiiy 
jDdge had condemned him to banislimenl. The em- 
peror had avenged his own wrongs by an exercise of 
liid own power, but avenged them with a punishment 
HO much milder than It migbt liace been, as to leave 
1dm hopes for the future." These hopes he proceeds 
to commend to the emperor by elaborate Battery. He 
sppeala successively iq the gods, who, if tiiey loved 
Home, would prolong the days of its lord; Io the 
country, which would always be grateful for the 
blessings of his rule; (o Livja, the one viife who was 
vortliy of him, and for whom lie was the one worCliy 
biishand; to tile li'iumphs wliich his grandsonsf were 
winning in his name and under his auspices; and 
itnpioTes that if return may not Im granted to him, at 
least some milder exile may be conceded. Here he 
was on the very verge of the empire, and wiliiiu reach 
of its enemies. Was it well that a Roman citizen 
shoiiid 1>e in peril of captivity among barbarous tribes! 
Ovid then proceeds to set forth an apology for hia of- 
fending poems. To the real cause of bis bnuisiiniont 
he makes one brief allusion. More he dared not asy. 
'■ I am not worth so much as tlitit I sliould renew your 

■ A. knight diBgroced by the censor (the em[>eror nas perpet- 
ual ceusor) hud biit horse taken froin him. 

t Dnisuii, the son. mid Oermanlcus. the nephew and ■dopled 
■on. of TlbrriuB. Augustus's stepson. 
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wuuLids, O Ciesar: it ia far too much that you should 
euce have felt the pang." That in this error, uotia 
any olTenditig poeoi, lay the real cause of bis fall, Ovid 
was doubtless well aitave. Hence it is oot too much lo 
suppose that the apology which follows was intended 
rallier for posterity thau tor the person to whom it is 
addressed. It is needless to examiue it in detail. The 
sum and substance of it is, that the poems were written 
for those to whom they could not possibly do any harm; 
thiit readers to whose modesty they might be likely lo . 
do an injury had been expressly warned oS from them; 
that a mind perversely disposed would find evil any- 
where, even iu the most sncred legeuds; tiiat, if every- 
tliing whence the opportunitj for wrong might arise 
was to be condemned, the Uiealre, the circtia, the tem- 
ples with their porticoes so convet>ient for forbidden 
meetings, and their aBsocialions so strangely tinged 
with Jicense, would share the same fate. As for him- 
self, his life had been pure but for Ihia one fault; and 
this fault how many Iiad committed before himt Then 
follows a long list of poets, who. if to sing of love was 
an offence, had been grievous offenders. Then there 
had been poems on dice-playing, and dice had been a 
grievous offence in the old days. All veraea that taught 
men bow to waste that precious thing time, — verses 
al>oiit swimming, about ball-playing, about the trund- 
ling of hoops (a favorite amusement, it would s^em, 
even with middle-aged Romans), about the furnishings 
of the table and its etiquette, about the different kinds 
of earthenware (the, fancy for curious pots and pans 
wni, it will be seen, in full force among the wealUiy 
Romans of Ovid's time), — might be condemned. Plnys, 
too, and pictures, were grievous offenders In the same 
way. Why should Ovid he the only one to suffer?— 
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Uvid, too, who bad wrlUen grave aud serious works 
wblch tio one could ceusure, and -who liad never 
wioDged any man by slanderous verses, bver whose fall 
no one rejoiced, but many hftd mouroed. 
" Permit th«se pleaa thj- mlgbty will to wtn^, 
Qreat Lord, 017 ooUBtrj'a FkSwr, Hope, Mid Star) 
Beturs I aA sol; Uioueti M last thy heart, 
Tooehed hj long euffertng. may tbe boon impart; 
Let not the penalty Ha fault eseeed: 
Exile I bear; for p««ae, far life t plead." 

It is probable tbat ihe poem wtis despatcbed to Rome 
immedUtety after lis aulhor bad reacbed Tomi. Be 
would not bave ventured to put in a plea for tlie miti- 
gation of punisbiiieiit before lie bad at lesst begun to 
suffer it; but It is equally certain tliat Uie plea would 
not be long delayed. Tlie third book of tbe "Sorrows" 
was likewise composed and eent olt during the first 
year of Ilia bonisUmanL Tbe twelftbouC of its fourteen 
elegies ^>eakB of Uie return of spring. The winlei of 
the PontuB, longer than any tiiat he Lad known before, 
liad passed awsy; Isds and lasses in happier lands were 
gathering violets; the swallow was building under the 
eaves; vineyard and forest — strangers, olasl both of 
them, to Ihe land of Ibe GeUe— were bursting into leaf. 
And in Rome's happier place, which he might never see 
again, all tlie athletic sports of the Campus, all Ibe gay 
spectacles of the theatre, were being enjoyed. The 
poet's only solace was that, as evoii in these dismal re- 
gions spring brought some relief, and opened the sea to 
navigation, some ship might reach tlie shore sod bring 
newBOf Italy and of Cfesar's triumplis. The next elegy 
must have been writlen nbotit tbe same time. Ovid's 
birthday (we know it lo have been the 30tb of March) 
came, the first that bad visited bim in his exile. 



"Would that thou bncUt brought," li« hjb, "not an 
addiUooal but an end (o my p&iul " 

" What dost thou herer Has Hierj Cteeor sent 
Tliee too to share my hopeless bantshmentf 
Tlilnk'st thou to Had lie oustomaiy rile — 
To ■««, the while 1 stand la tesllve white. 
With flower; wreaths the smoking altars crowned, 
And bear la splcj flamea the salt meal's crackUug ■onndr 
Shall honeyed cakes da honor to the dar, 
While I in wolds ot happy amen pray T 
Kot such my lot. A cruel tale and stem 
Forbids me thus to welcome thy return ; 
With gloomy cypress be my altars dlgbt, 
And (temes prepared the funeral flames to llgtltl 
I buru no Incense to unheedliig slilcn.— 
From heart so sad no words of bleating riae; 
b yet for me one flttlng pTBjer remain, 
Tlsthls: Return not to these shoresosaiul" 

The gloom of his lot was aggraTated bf caueea of 
which he bitterly compkina in more than oae of his 
poenu. la the third eleiry, wliich lie nddressed to bis 
wiru, she must not wonder that the letter was written 
In H etrange hand. He bad been gricTOUslj, even dan- 
gerously, ill. The climate did not suit hitn; nor the 
Wilier [OTid seems to liave tweo a water-drinker), nor 
the soi]. He had not a decent lionse to cover hia head; 
thci'e was no food tlint could suit a sick man's appetite. 
No plis'Sician could be found to prescribe for his 
mnlady. There was not even a friend who could nliile 
nwny the time by convarsntion or reading. He felt, he 
complains in another Iclter, a cotiEtnnt lassitude, which 
extended from liis body (o his mind. Perpetual sleep- 
lessness troubled bim; liis food )>ave him no nourisU- 
ment; he was wasted away nSmost to a skeleton. Writ- 
ing about two years nf tcr tliis lirne, he assumes a more 
clieertui tone. His licalth was restored. He bad be- 
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come htkrdetied to the climate. If It were Dot for kis 
mentAl trouble, all would be well. Another preeeing 
tnntter was aoiiety about his literarj reputation, which 
the offended autliocities at borne were doing their beat 
to extioguiah. He imagiDea his liule book making its 
waj with trembling stepa through the well-known 
scenes of the capital. It goes to the temple of Apollo, 
where the works of authors old and new were open 
for the inspection of readers. There it looks for Its 
brotbera. — not the luckless poem which had excited the 
wmCli of Ceesar, and which their father wished lie had 
never begotten, but the unoffending others. Alas! lliej' 
were alt absent; aud even wliiie it looked, the guardian 
of the place bade it begone. Nor was it more aucceas. 
ful in the aeigliboring library of tlie temple of Liberty. 
Bimisiied from public, its only resource was to find 
shelter from private friendsbip. To auch ahelUr, ac 
Gordingly, the volume ia couimended in the Inat ele^ 
of the book. Tbla friend was. It seems, a patron nf 
literature, — "a lover of new poems," OvitI calls him. 
And the author t>ega bia favor and care for iila latest 
work. Only he must not look for too much. Evcry- 
tbing was against bim in that bariiaroua land. Tbe 
wonder was tbat he could write at all. " There la no 
supply of books here to rouse and nurture my mind; 
instead of books, there is the clasii of swords and 
the bow. There is no one in the country to give me, 
■hould I read to bim my veraea, aa intelligent hearing. 
There ia no place to which I can retire. The closely- 
guarded falls and fast-ebut gate keep out ilic hostile 
Q«ttB. Often I look for a word, for a name, for a place, 
and there ia no one to help me to it; often (I am 
ashamed to confess it) when I try to say aomcthing, 
words fall me -, I find tbat I have forgotten how to 
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speak. On everj side of me I faeAF the sound of Tbn- 
- dan and Scylliinn tongueB. I almost beliere Ibnt I 
cottld write in Gellc measures. Nay, believe me, I 
sometimas fear lest Politic words should be founil 
mixed witb my Latin." We iiave the same cnmpltunts 
and fears repeated in the fif 111 book. After some un- 
complimenlwy expresaioaa alxiut tbe savage manners 
of the people, aud Uieir equatlj savage dress and ap- 
pearance, — tlio furs and loose trousers by whicli Uiej 
soKglit, but witli ill success, to keep out the cold, and 
tlieir loDg and abaggy beards, — lie goes on to Spe^ 
about tbe langunge: 

"Among a Few remnln traces of the Oreek Dmgue, but even 
these corrupted vfth Qetlc accent. There Is scarcely a man 
among Uie people vho by an^ chance can glTeyoaau answer on 
any matter in Latin, l.theBoman bard, am ctunp^led— pardon 
me, O Hiues!— to speak tor the most part after Saimatlan 
budiloa, I am ashamed of tt. and t ovn it; by Kbis time. Ireia 
Ions disuse. I my«elf can saacrly recall lAtln words. And I do 
not douM but Hiat there are not s few barbartsma to this Ultto 
book. Itlsnot thefaultoftbewrllar.but of theplace." 

No one li:is ever discovei'cd' any " Ponttclsms^' in 
Ovid. Tliev are prolmbly as imaginary as is the "Pad- 
uaoism" wlijcli some superfine crilice of uitiqnity dis- 
covered in Livy.* Que of tbe poet's apprehensloDS 
was, liowcTcr. ive sbnlT And, actually fuifliled. Ec did 
"lenrn to write in Qelic measure," for lie composed & 
poem ill t!ic language. 

One of Uioplegie»in ttie^ third book- has I>eeD already 
noticed. It is addressed to Perilla, and the queslion 
whether this lady was, as some commcntatars suppose, 
tiie daughter of the poet, has Iteen brieliy discussed. 
Tbe name is cerlainly not real; It is of Greek origin, 

• Livy was a natiTB of Padua (Pat*rtunO. 
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and it haa been itireiidy seen tliat uone nf ibe letters 
1q Ihe " Sorrows" are addressed liy Dawo to the per- 
«oiui for wIkhq Uiey &re intended. Besides tlita, we 
are elsewhere informed VOM Ovid's dftugki«r was 
married, and was tJie mother of two ^ildren, and 
tliat, at tlie time of ber father's baai^ment, ahe was 
absent ia Africa, having probably accompanied ber lius- 
band to some post in that piovfuee, Tbese circum- 
stances do not suit tire poem ndflressed to Perilla; " Go, 
letter, bastiiy penned, to suliltu Perilla, &e faitlifal 
messeDger of my words; you win find lier either sitting 
with her dearmother, or among her books and Muses." 
He reminds ber ctf howhe lind been Ler teacher In the art 
of Terse, and tells ber that if her genius remtdned still 
as vivid as of old, only Sappho would excel ber. Let 
ber not be terrifled by his own sad fa(e; only she must 
beware of perilous subjects. Then follows a noble vin- 
dlcalion of his art, and of the dlgtiily which it gare to 
bim. Its luimble follower: 



" Lens f enrg will mar tboee ]fi^kB so «omely noir, 
And age will wriM Us wrlnktes on Vbj t>row. 
Hark hoir U cornea iriUi taxal, notoelen pace, 
To spoil Hie blooming honors of tbjr tocel 
Soon men will taj, and thon wilt hear with pslti, 
'Surely BheoDce was lovely:' and in vain. 
That thj too falthfut glasais false, complain. 
Small arc thy riches, though the loftiest state 
Would suit thee weU; but be they amaU or great, 
Chance talies and brltl^ them sUU wilb Qekle wing— 
ToHjay a beggar, yesterday a king. 
Whynameeaohgood? Each baa Ita little day-. 
Oitta of the Boul alone defy decay. 
I lire of friends. o( country, home, bereft— 
All I oould lose, but gealiu xlill Is left; 
Tbia ia my aolscc, this my couatout trlaad; 
Ere this Im mastawl a'ea CaaU''* power nnat and." 
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It Ih ncodletiS to go on In detail Ilirough wbat remains 
of tlio " Sorrows." Tlie toatli poem ot the fourth book 
ehould be meolioiied sa being a brief sutobiograplij of 
tlie poet. Its subatancu liiu alreadj lieen given. Else- 
where be pursues, trltb nn iteration which, would be 
wearying ia tbe extreme but for bis mnrvelloui power 
of saying the same Ibiiig iu many wajs, Itie ,otd sub- 
jects. Tbe hardships of bis lot. the fidelity or faitb- 
iewoesa of his frieada, tbe solace wlitcL bis art supplied 
biin. aaci the effort to discover some way of propitiating 
tlioso who held bis fate in their hands — these topics 
occupy in turn bis pea. The follon'ing elegant trans- 
lation by tbe late Ur. Philip Slanhope Woraley, of one 
nf tbo latest poems of the book, may serve as a good 
specijnen of bis verse: 

" ' study the laonmful faours away, 
Lest In dull sloth tby cplrit pine;' 
Hard worda thou vritest; Torse i« ^aj, 

No calDU my stormy Hfe beguile, 
Than mine can be no sadder chancer 

You bid bereaved Priam smile, 
AndNiobe, thecblldlese, dance. 

Is grief or study more my part. 
Whose life Is doomed to n-Ods Hke thesBf 

TJiaugb you Ebould make my feeble bearl 
Strong nitb tbe Btrungtb ot SocraMs, 

Bdcb ruin would crush wisdom down; 

8ti-0Bger Ihan mao is wratii divlae. 
That sagF. whom Pbcebus gave (he crom. 

Never could write in grief like mine. 

Can I my land aod thee forget. 

Nor the leit Borrow wound Diy breMtl 
Bay (hat I can -but foes beset 

This place, and rob ms ol 
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Add thM m7 mind hath rusted non, , 

And fallHi lax from what it was. 
The land, though rich, that lacte the plough 

la barren, kktb of thorns and gcaaa. 

The horse, that long bath idle stood. 



Nor liope Lhat I, before but mean. 



TeC oft 1 take the pen and try, 
Ab now, to build Che measured rhjnte. 

Words come not, or, as meet thine e;e, 
Word* vortlij of their place and time. 

LaM, glor7 cheers tin heart that falls. 
And lore of praise Inspiree the mind— 

I followed once Fame's star, my sail* 
Filled TUh a (aTtsrsble wind; 

But now 'tia not so weD with me, 

To care if fame be lost or won; 
Nay, but I would. If that might be, 

Ure all unknown bene&th the smi." 

IS only to fix tbs date of the " Sorrows." Ila 
earliest poems were peaned during the voyage From 
Rome. Tbe latest belongs to llie earlier part of tbe tliird 
jear of bis exile. "Thrice, since I came toPontus, bas 
the Danube been stopped by frost, Ibrice llie wave of 
tlte sea been hardened within." It Is probable that Ovid 
reached Tomi somewhere about the month of Septem- 
ber, A. d. 9. The "third winter" of bis banishment, 
therefore, would be drawing to a close in Haruh, a.d. 
13, when be was atwut to complete his fiftyrfourtb year. 
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TUB POEMS Ol 

The "Letters" number forty-four in si], and nrecoD- 
tiilned io four books, Tliey are arranged in chronolog- 
ical order— an order, however, wliicU is not absolutely 
exact. The earliest of them dnles from the mme year 
to which the Bfth book of liie " Sorrows" is to be at- 
tributed. In tlie prefatory epifltle, addressed to Brntua 
— a relative, it is probable, of the famouE tyrannicide — 
the poet t«llB Ilia frieod tliat he will Qtid tbe new book 
as full of sorrows as its prcdeceasor. It cenlains, Low- 
ever, not a few indicatioDB that liis position bad been 
somewhat clianged— and changed for the better. He 
had Dot ventured to preBxtothe various poems of whicb 
the "Sorrows" were made up the names of tbose to 
whom they were addressed. This lie does not now 
scruple to do; and we find accm^ingly that, instead of 
the two or three who, he complains in the earlier book, 
had alone been left to him ont of the crowd of com- 
panions, there was no inconsiderable number of friends 
who were wiHiog to remember, and even, if it might 
be, to help him; We may count as many as tweoly 
names; not reckonlngQermnnicusCEesar, to whom Ovid 
addresses a complimentary letter; and Cotys. a Iribulary 
king, the boundaries of whose dominions were not fur 
from Tomi. While the revival of these old friendships 
'-'Dsoled tlie poet, and even buoyed him up with hopes 
t his banishment might be terminated, oi at JCHst 
-nted. by a change of scene, tlie place itadf was be- 
- xdhougb, indeed, beiisFHsrwljwtiliDs toalloW' 
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it) Ic39 od)oii9 to liim; its ecini-lmrbninus inliabiinnte 
TCtre not iuECDBiUlc to the lioiior of having so lUsliii- 
guisbed a resident among tbem ; and Lis own bchiiFlor, 
aa lie lella one of liis correBpoudeuts. bad mwle a. fuvor- 
Able imprc&eion on tliem. " They wouiil r.ilLor iliat I 
left tlieni," he snys, "becwise they see that I wish lodo 
so ; but ss far tu regards tlii' in selves, they lilie iiic io be 
here. Do Dot lake all liiis on my word; you may see 
the deci'ees of the town, which speak in my praise, and 
Uinke me free of all taxes. Such honors are scarcely 
suitable to a miserable fugitive like myself; hut the 
neighboring Iowlib have bestowed on me the same priv. 
ilege." The sympntliizing people miglit well complain 
that their kindness was repaid with ingratiliidc, when 
tlieir fcllow-towDsman continued to speak with unmiti- 
gated abhorrence of the place to wbicb he had been con- 
demned. "I care for nothing, "he says, stilt haipiiig on 
Uie constant theme of his verse, to one of his distant 
frieuds, " but toget out of this place. Even the Stys — if 
there isnfityx — would be a good eichnnge for the Dan- 
ube; yee, and anyllilng, if such the world contain, that is 
below the Styx itself. Tlie plough-land less hates the 
weed, the swallow less hates the frost, ilian Naso bates 
the regions which border on the war-lovingGetffi. SncU 
words as these make the people of Tomi wrotli with 
me. The public anger is stirred upby my verse. Shall 
I never cease to be injured by my sougT Shall I 
nlways sufler from my imprudent genius. Why do 
I hesitate to lop 'off my fingers, and so make writing 
fmpossiblet why do I take again, in my folly, to the 
warfare which has damaged mc before? Tet I have 
done no wrong. It is no fault of mine, men of Tomi ; 
you I love, though I cordially hale your country. Let 
any one search tbc record of my fadls — there Is no 
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letter In complaiat of yoa. It is llic co1i3~it ia IIjs 
attack tb<tt wo liuve to dread on nil siilts — it is the 
aaaaulls iliot tlie uuemy make on our walls, that I coni' 
plaioof. It wasogaiusttbepjnce, uot against tlie people, 
that 1 made the charge. You yourselves often blame 
your owu country. ... It is a malicious interpreier 
Uiat stirs up the anger of the people againet me, and 
brings a new charge against my verse. I wish lliot I 
was as fortunate as I am honest in heart. There di>ea 
not lire a man whom my words have wronged. Nay, 
were I blacker than lUyrian pitch, I could not wrong so 
loyal a people as you. The kindness with which you 
liave received me in my troubles shows, men of Tomi, 
that a people so gentle must be genuine Greeks.* My 
own people, the Peligni, and Sulmo. Iho land of my 
home, could not iiave behaved more kindly iu my 
troubles. Honors whicli you would scarcely give to the 
prosperous and unharmed, you have lately bestowed 
upon me. lam the only inhabitant — one only expected, 
who held the privilege of legal right — that has been 
exempted from public burdens. Hy temples have been 
crowned with the sacred chaplet, lately voted to me, 
agaipst my will, by the favor of the people. Dear, then, 
as to Latona was that Delian land, the only spot which 
gave a safe refuge to the wanderer, so dear is Tomi to 
me — Tomi which down to this day remains a faithful 
host to one who has been banished from his native land! 
If ouly the gods had granted that it might have some 
hope of peace and quiet, and that it werealittle furrier 
removed from the frosts of the polet" 
The poet, though lie could not restrain or moderate 
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Iris complaiuta about tbe miseries of Ulseklle, <1id bia 
Iwet to muke a return for tbcee honors aod Lospi tali lice. 
"I am aahamed lossy it," lie writes to Cavus, a scholar 
oF disiiactioii, who bad been appointed tutor to tbe 
children of Germauicue, " but I have written a book id 
the language of tbe Gelie; I have arranged tbeirtiarbar- 
0U9 words in Roman measures. I was happy enough 
to please {congratulate me on tbe success); mij, I begin 
10 have the reputation of npoet among Uiese uncivil izci) 
Qul«. Do you ask me my subject? I Bang tbe praises 
of Ctesar. I was assisted In my novel attempt by the 
power of tlie god. I lold them bow that tbe body of 
Father Augustus was mortal, wbUe his divinity liad da- 
parted to the dwellings of heaven. I told them how 
there was one equal in virtue to liia fatbei', who nnder 
compulMon, bad asauined tlie reigns of an empire which 
he had often refused.* I told them that tbou, Livis, 
an the Vesla of modest matious, of whom it cannot be 
determined whether tbou art more woi tby of tlij hus- 
band or thy son. I told them that there were two 

• Tocltns describes with scorn the aasumed r 
TlberlOB opeo)]' to accept the paivrr ivhich lie ratllf pi 
and nhlch he tiad no Intention o( abandoning, or even In Uie 
least dtsree dlmlnUhlng. Any attempt to take blm at lils word 
was at onca fiercely resented. He hod said, tor Instance, that 
thoiigb not equal to tbo whole burden of the state, he noidd 
undertake the charge of whatever pan might be intrusted to 
blm; and one oT ftia senators committed tbe iDdlscretlou ol say- 
ing, "I ask yon, Cosar, what part of the state you wisb intmated 
loyouf This enAarmasIng question was never foi-gotlen or 
forgiven, and was ultlmataly, If we may l>elleve tlie hiaterian. 
punished with death. TIberius's final acquiescence Is thna des- 
cribed! "Wearied at last by the assembly's clamoniui impor- 
tunity and Ctie msent demands of Individual leaators, be guvs 
way by deerees, not admitting that he nodertook emiwe, out yet 
eeMing to refuse It aod to be entreated." 
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yoiiilis, 6\m Bnpporters of iliel^futlier, 'who hare gives 
boiuti pledges oC their spirit. Wheu I bad read this to 
the end, written as it woa in the verae of another tongue, 
and the last page had been turned by my flngerB, all 
nodded their heiids, all shook their full quivers, and a 
prolonged murmur of appliiuse camo from the tietic 
crowd; mid some cried, 'Since joti write such ttiiogB 
about Cssar, you should have been restored to Cteear's 
empire.' So he spake: hut, alas, my CarusI the Binth 
winter sees me etUl an exile beneath Hie snowy sliy." 
It ia to this subject of his esile that in the ■' Letters," 
as in the " Sorrows," he returns with a mournful and 
wearisome iteration. The greater number of ihem 
belonged to the fifty.fitth and flfiy^ainlh years of the 
poet's life. The fifth of the last book, for instance, is 
addressed to "Sextiis Fompeius. now Consul." Pom- 
peius, wlio was coHaterally related to the great rival of 
Ctesai'. eni«red on his consulship on January 1st, A.D. 
14. "Qo, trivial elegy, to our consul's learned eara] 
tiike words for that liouored miin to read. The way 
is long, and you go with halting feet.* And the earth 
lies bidden, covered with snows of winter. When you 
sliall have crossed frosty Tlirncc, und Hamus covered 
Willi clouds, and the wnters of ilie Ionian Sea, you will 
come to tlie imperial city in less than ten days, even 
thougli you do not hasten your journey. "f The letter 

• Thts is a favorita nittlcfam nith Ovtd. The eleglae couplet 
was made up of two feet of iiscqual length— the beiamater or 
tilx-foat, and tlie pentameter or nie-foot verV). Hence lb wee 
oald (o halt. 

f This means that the letter nrau|d be somewbat leas than ten 
days in traTelling tiom Bnnidiislum (the port ()f d^psTtui« Mid 
arriial for travellers to or from the East) to Bome. ThadlstMice 
may be roughl; stated at about 300 tolSfB. Cicero giiM uH to 
uitderstand on one occuIqu that a laUer eddnwi*! toblm had 
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marks the time at which Ovid's hopes of pardou Imd 
rlseu to llieir highest. Powerful fTieods had interceded 
for him ; with one of them ndraDced (o the consulship — 
ft lokea ot high f&vor, though nothing but a shadov of 
power — he might liope for the best. And it ia probable, 
as has been before eiplaioed, that AugustuE was at tliia 
very time medknting nothing less tlian another dispo- 
■itiOD of the imperial power, — a disposition wLic^ would 
hare reinstated in their position bis own direct descend- 
ants, and with them have restored the fortunes of Ovid. 
These hopea were to be diaappolnted. On (he 39th of 
August in the same year, Augustus died at Nola, iu 
Campania. There were some who declared that his end 
was at least hastened bj Livia, detertennined to secure 
at any price the prospects of her son Tiberius. As tlie 
emperor had completed his seventy-sixth ;ear, it fs un- 
necessary thus lo account for a death which, ihougli it 
mayliBve been oppoitune, was certainly lo be expected. 
' On Ovid's fortunes the effect was disastrous. The very 
next letter is that wbiiA has been already quoted ns 
deploring the death of Augustus at the very time when 
be was beginning to enteriain milder ihoughts. and the 
rain wliich had OTertaken his old friend and patron, 
Fabius Stanimiw. Ovid, however, did not yet abandon 
All hope. To address directly Tiberius or Livia seemed 
useless. His thoughts turncil toIheyoimgQermanicus, 
Tiberiua's nephew, whose wife was Agtippinn, daughter 
of the elder and sister of the younger Julia. Among 
Ilie friends of this prince, who was then in command 
of tbe armies of the ttbine— and, Uiough an object of 

tnivdle4 the nme dfatsoce lo ttvea days. Eo»o« occupied 
about double tbe liipe in the lelgurely Journey which he descriiKB 
blmsetf aa making; (Sat, 1, B) in company irlth Mnoraas, VlrsU. 
■nd othar friends. 
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■uaplclon to hia uncle nnil adoptiDg father, high In 
popular favor — waa P. Suillius Rufus. BuiliiilB waa 
closely coiiiiecl«(J witli Ovid, whose step-daughter (ibe 
daughter of his third wife) ho bod married. He ciubc 
Iben hiive been a young man, as It is more that forty 
yenrs afterwards tliat we hear of h[3 being bau'shed bj' 
Nero ; and he filled tlie pnrt of quKstor (its office of a. 
fluancial bind) on tbe stnS of GerniHoicus- "If you 
sltall feel a hope," he writes, "tbat auj'thlug can Ik^ 
done by pni3-er, entreat wiili suppliant voice the gods 
vliom you worship. Tliygods are the youtliful Csssr; 
malie propitious tlicse thy deities. Surely no altar is 
more familiar to you than this. That does not allow 
tlie prayers of any of lis ministers to be in vain; from 
hence seek thou help for my fortunes. If it should 
help, with however small a breeze, my sinking boat 
will rise again from the midst ofihe waters. Thou 
wilt bring due increase to the devouring flumes, sad 
testify how strong tlie gods can he," The writer then 
addresses, and continues to address throughout the rest 
of the letter, Oermanicus himself, for whose eyo it 
was of course intended, and before whom Suillius la 
entreated in the concluding couplet by his "qlmosl 
fiither-in-law," as Ovid quaintly calls himself, to bring 
it. Another frteud, whose intercession In the same 
quarter the poet entreats, is Carus— tutor, as tias been 
said before, to tlie sons of Oermanicus. This letter 
was writton in " the sixth winter of exile" — i.e., about 
Ihe end of A.d. 14 or the beginning of 1&— the time 
to wbicli we are to ascribe the poem In the Getic 
language, on the death and deification of Augustus 
Shortly afterwards must have been written a letlor 
addressed to Grgeclnus, who HHed the office of consul 
during the second hiilf of the latter year. Here ^e 
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see IliB most humiliatiog pbase of Ovid's serrilUf. IL 
U difficult to uaderBtand how little more thaa fifty 
feare after the republic bsU ceased to exist, ao Italian 
ol the Italians, one of tiiat Lardy Suiimite race wLlcli 
Iiad so long coolcaded oq equal tei'ms with Borne itself, 
could he fouud descending tn sucli deptUs et degruda- 
flarion. Ttie servile multitudes of Egypt ^od Assyria 
liad never prostrated liiemseives more ignobly before 
SesoBlris or Nimrod llian did tliis free-born citizen be- 
fore tiie men wlio were so releutlessly persecuting turn. 
He telis iiis powerful friend tbat liis piety was known 
to tlie whole country. "This stranger laud sees tbat 
tliere is in my dwelling a ciiapel to Ctesar. Tliera 
stand along -with him, his pious son nud his ptiestCM. 
spouse, powers not inferior to the already perfected deity. 
And tbat no part of tbe family should be wanting, there 
stand both his grandsons, the one close to his grand- 
mother's, and the other to his futlier's side. To tlicse I 
address woi-ds of prayer with an oSerlug of incense as 
often as the day arises from the eastern sky."* Two 
years before, we find him thanking his friend Mazimus 
Colta for a present of the statues which ihis cbapel en- 
shrined. He mentions three as the number which Lad 
been sent. (The images of the two young princes had 
since been added) In this letter he seems to lose Lira- 
self in transports of gratitude. "He is no longer an 
exile at the ends of the earth. He is a prosperous 
dweller in the midst of the capital. He sees the faces 



• It may be aa well toaiplsln tbat b; CffiBar 1b mMUit Anffustw 
(who was now dead), and brthe "plouawm" Tiberius. Livik.as 
the widow or the deified prince, wbb tbe priealees of his worshlpi 
the two grandsons are Dnisus, f:on of TlberluK. wbo stands by 
hla E^indRiother Uvi&-aiid Oennanlcua, who rtaods by bis 
■dcqptinB fatber Tiberias. 
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of the CtEsars. Such happiucas he hod never ventured 
lo liope tor." AdiI so he iroada tUe well-worn rouud of 
cuslomru'y adulation. A short Bpecimeu will be enough 
to stiow lo what depths he could descend. " Happy 
they who look DOt ou the likeuesaes but on the rettlUy; 
who see before their eyes the very bodies of the godl 
Since a hard fata has dented me this privitege, I wor' 
ship those whom art has granted to my prayer — the like- 
ness of the true. ' Tis thus men kuow the goda, whom 
the lieights of heaven couceal; 'tis thus that the shape 
of Jupiter is worshipped for Jupiter himself." And then, 
oniious not to forget tiie practical object to which all 
these elaborate flattenes wer» directed, he goes oni 
" Take care that this semblance of yours which is with 
me, and shall ever be with me, be not found in a hostile 
spot. My head shall sooner part from the neck, the eye 
Shalt sooner leave the mangled cheeks; than I should 
bear your loss. O Deities of the Commonweallhl you' 
shall be the harbor and the sanctuary of my baniahmebt. 
You I will embrace, if I Iw surrounded by Gietic arras. 
You, as my eagles and my stdDdarde, I will follow. If 
I am not deceived and chcal«d by too powerful a desire, 
the hope of a happier place of exile is at hand. The 
look upon your likeness is less and less gloomy; the 
face seema to give assent to my prayer. 1 pray that the 
presages of taj anxious heart may be true, and that the 
anger of my god, howeser just it Is, may yet be mill- 
gated." It is difSciiit lo conceive a more pitiable sight 
tlian that of the wretched exile day after day going 
thruugli, witli sinking hopes atid failing spirits, this 
miserable pretence of worship; prostrating himself be- 
fore men wliosc baseness and profligacy no one knew 
better than biioaelf, and, while he crushed down the 
cui'ses that rose naturally lo his lipa, reiterating tht 
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lying prftjer, tor which lio must have now despulred of 
ati answer. Tliat he should have performed this elab- 
orate hypocrisy, nOl in pnbllc hut In the privncy of bis 
own home, merely for Ihe sake of being able Co say that 
he bad done it, and with but the very dimmest hope of 
getting any good from it, is inexpressibly pitiable; and 
Uiat it should be possible for a man of genius to stoop 
to such degradation, and for great priiices, aa Augustus 
and Tiberius certainly were to be swayed in their pur- 
poses hy such an exhibition — and that they mighi be 
swayed by it Ovid certainly bdlcred— is a warning 
against the evils of despotic power anch «a it would not 
be enay to match. 

' One or two letters may be briefly noticed. One ad- 
dressed to Tuticaiius, s brother poet; who had been dis- 
tinguished by a translation of the Odyssey, relieves the 
gloomy monotony of complaint and entreaty by a faint 
spark of humor. Whether Tutteanus had hinted an- 
noyance at not having received any of ^e poetical epis- 
tles with which other friends had been honored, or. 
whether, as is more probable, tbere was a hope that 
some help might be got from him, Ovid apologizes for 
not having written before. The humor ot his excuse is 
not very brilliant; and it is not easy to explain it with- 
out areference to the principles of Latin versification, 
which would be here out oC place, Tuticanus, In fact, 
was a name which "' might be said, but never could be 
sung." " Til ere la no one," aays the poet, "whom I 
should have more delighted to honor — if, indeed, there 
is any honor to be found in m; poetry. Butyoarname 
will not come into my verse, I am ashamed to aplit it- 
Into two, and put "Tuti" in one line and "canus" In 
the next. Nor while it is properly pronounced TtlUcfl- 
nuB, can I iwotbU upon myaelf to shortan the tbird syl- 
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lable Mid call jou TflllcAoua, or to shorten Uie first luid 
call you THUcSauB, or make all tiiree loug and cljuiigc 
it ioto TqiIcSqus." It lias been said tliat the ancients, 
and especially ttie Romans, were easily amuBed, and 
Ovid's friend was appareully no exception to tbe rule. 

Another letter introducea us to a pereonage of whoin 
we would gladly know more, Cotys, one of the tribu- 
tary kings of Thrace. Cotys woe a name of conaiden- 
ble antiquity in this region. Among those who bad 
borne it was a prince who had played a part in the 
struggle between Philip of Macedon and Athens, Ath- 
eneeua tells a strnnge story of his insane extravagance 
and cruelty, indicating the Iiarbarian nature thinly 
veneered with Greek civilization, orrather luxury. The 
Cotys to whoiu Ovid writes was, if tlie poet is to be be- 
lieved, of a different temper. Chilming descent from 
Eumolpue, a Thracian bard, who flgures in the early 
IcgL'iids of Attica, bis tastes were such aa became hia 
genealogy. He wrote verse, prolrably in tbe Greek lan- 
guage; and Ovid declares that, Lad they not bad iha 
name of their author prefixed to Ibein, he could not 
have supposed them to have been written by a native of 
Thrace. Orpheus, adds the practiced flallerer, was not 
tbe only poet whom that region had produced. It had 
now good reason to be proud of the genlua of its king. 
It is a curious circum stance that a semi-barbaroua 
prince — for such Cotys must have seemed to any Boman 
who had no special reason for complimenting him — 
should have been the occasion of the famous lines whicli 
have become the standing apology for a libei'al educa- 
tion; " Diligently to acquire a liberal education, soften a 
men's manners, and foibtds ihem to grow rude."* 
* " Ingenuas dldiciBse ndeliter artes 
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From what we hear of Cotys elaewliere, we find that 
his culture was not esaclly m the right place among the 
savage tribes of Throce. Augustua divided between 
bin and his brother Rliescupuris the kingdom which 
had belonged to bis fatlier RhcBmetalces. " In thie di- 
Tiaion," continues Tacitus, to whom we are indebted 
for the facts, "the cultivated lands, the towaa, and 
what bordered on Greek territory, fell lo Cotya; tlie 
wild and barbarous portion, with enemies on its fron- 
tier, to Rbescuporis. The kings, too, themselves dif- 
fered — Cotya having a gentle and kindly temper, the 
other a fierce and ambitious spirit, which could not 
brook a partner." Open hostilities, provoked by Rhes- 
cuporia, brokrf oul. The temporizing policy of Tibe- 
rius, wlio had by that time succeeded to the throne, pre- 
Tenled him from rendering due assistance lo Cotys, who 
in the end, was troaclierously seized by his brother, and 
put to death. 

Of the literary merite of the " Letters from the 
Fontus'' there is little to be said. The monotony of 
Its subject was fatal to excellence. Ovid knew, at 
least as well as any man who ever wrote, bow to say 
the aame thing over and over again in different ways; 
but even his genius could not indefinitely vary his 
constant complaint that he was living among savages, 
find under an inhospitable sky: his conatont prayer 
that be might be released from his gloomy prison, or, 
at least, transferred to a more genial spot. Nor does 
be vary bis subject with the ei>isodical narratives in 
the telling of wliich he so mucii excelled. The story 
of Orestes and Pylades is the only specimen of the 
kind tliat occurs in the four books. Ovid puts it 
into the mouth of an old native of llie country, who 
speaks of having liimself Bcei\ the temple where tlia 
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incident iiappcaed, lowering hjgb with ils vast 
coIumDB, and approadied by im ascent of twelve 
■teps.* The versiflcalioa is Bomcwlut languid, and 
occaslonallj careless. The poems u« not exactly un- 
worthy of ibeir author, for they nre probably as good 
as the subject admitted. To a Latin schcdar, Ovid's 
verae, even when his aut^ect is uninterestinf, is oU 
ways pleasing; an Engliah reader would certainly find 
them exceedingly tedious. 

Tlie " Ibia" ia a ponm of between six and seven hun- 
dred lines in len^h, coDiaining almost as many impre- 
cationa, displnylng in tlieir variety an amazing fertility 
of imaginntien. which are directed against a personal 
enemy who tiad ppofcun 111 of the poet in his baniab- 
ment, had persecuted his wile with his attentiona, and 
hod cndeuvored lo snatch some plunder from hia prop- 
erty. It is modelled, as Ovid himself slalee, oa a poem, 
of the same name which CaHimachus wrole against a 
poet who had been his pupil, and afterwards became a 
rival — Apollonius Itiiodius. Callimschus's quarrel witji 
his brother poet seema to have been a purely litenu; 
one. Apollonius preferred the sim|riicity of tbe epic 
writers to the arttflciiU style of bis master. The cei- 
Buro was bitterly felt, and reunited with a vebemenee 
which transcends anything that has been recorded io 
the liiatory of letters. The person whom Ovid attacked 

* The «taT7 li lo well Iniown tliat a very tew words m^ aulDce 
for il. Orettea and PfJades land M TAurl, and. accordlDg to Iha 
custom of the place, are seized and taken to the Ismple of Diana. 
Theraoneof (hem must be offered to the goddess. EaohlBadz. 
fcnis to be die object of the fatal choice. WhilethersrecoiiteDd- 
lD«. thaf find that the prlestees is the sister of Oreslea, Iphise- 
Dla, vbo hsd been transported bllber trocn the altar at AuUa, 
Where she hod been about to suffer a ahnllar fate. B; her help 
tb*7 Mcaps. 
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under Ihe name of Ibis U said to bnvc bcca oac IIj ginus, 
ftfreedman of the Emperor Augustus, and cliief ofilig 
Pii I mi ne Library . Tlie priucipal grouud for tliis idea 
is that HfgiDus was certi^Dly at one time on terms of 
Intimate frieatlsliip witli Ovid, and tliat none of tLe 
letters written in exile are addressed to bin). Either be 
or some one else amoug the numerous acquaintances ' 
'who courted the poet in the days of his popularity, ani) 
who deserted him in his exile, may have beeu in the 
uulJior'a thoughts; but the poem is scarcely serious. It 
has the look of being a literary (mm- dt fcree. Callima- 
chus WHS a favorite model with Roman authors, and 
Ovid probably amused some of the vacant hours of his 
exile with translating his poem.* Every story of Greek 
mythology, legend, aud history is ranSRclccd to furnish 
the curses which are lieapcd on the liead of the luckless 
. man. " Hay he fall over a staircase, tu did Elpcuor, 
the companioD- of Vlyasesl May he be torn to [ueces by 
a lioness, as was Phaylius, tyrant of Ambracial Hay 
he be killed by » bee-sling in the eye, as was tb« poet 
Acbnual ]£ay he be devoured, as Glaucus waade- 
Toured, by: his horses; or leap, as did another Glaucus, 
into the seal Kay he drink, with trembling mouth, the 
same drought tliat Socrates drank, all undisturbed! 
May he perish caught by the hands, as was Milo in tbe 
oak which ho tried to rcndl" Tlieae are a few. but, 
It will probably be thought, Bufflcient, examples of 
the "Ibis." 



* AUiuloDi to Vtigd's Jeoald show tt 
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The lost lines written by Ovid are probably aome 
trhich wo find in Ibe " Fasti" under tbe first of Juue, 
praising Tiberius for tlie pious worlt wliich lie bad ac- 
complished ia rebuilding and dedicating various teni' 
pies at Borne. Tbese temples weiu dBdituted, as wc 
leurn from Tacitus, la a.d. 17. The poet died, St. 
Jerome tells ua, in tbe same year, soma time before 
Beptember, from whicU mouth, in Jeroiiie'a clironicle, 
the years are reckoned. It had been bis-earnest wish 
that the sentence which bad been so rigorously eiecuii'd 
against bim during his life might at' least be relaxed 
after his death, and that bis bones might be permitted 
to rest in bis native Italy. Tbe desire was not granted: 
he n'as buried at Tomi. A pretended discovery of bis 
tomb waa made early in the sixteenth century at Staiiiz, 
Id Austria — a place tar too remote from Tumi to make 
the eioiy at all probable. If bia body could have been 
transported so far, why not to Italy? The Btory ap- 
peared in another edition; the tomb and its epitaph 
were the mime, as was also tbe year of tbe diacovery, 
bnt tlie place was now Sawar, in Lower Hungary. It 
may probably bo put down as one of tbe imposturcK, 
more or less ingenious, with wbicb scholars have often 
amused themselves, and of which the period following 
llie revival of learning— a period during which genuine 
discoveries of classical remains were frequently made — 
was particularly fertile. Aa recently as tbe beginning 
of this century, it was announced in some of tbe Pa- 
risian papers that tbe Russian troops, while engaged In 
building a fortress on the b]mks of the Danube, had 
opened the poet's sepulchre, and lia>I named the place 
Ovidopot, in bis honor. Unfortunately it turned out that 
the fortress bad never been built, or oven commenced; 
and that the local name of Lagaitt Otidouloni (wbich, lo 
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give a color lo the atorj, liad beeo changed into Laeu* 
Onidoli) owed iu origio, uot to any reinembraace ot 
Ovid, but to tlie practice ot wasliing iLero the sheep 
(Lat. 0cij) wliich were exported iu large numbers from 
Moldavia for tlie coasumption of CoDstautioople. We 
niRj dismiBs aa eqiiallj apocryphal the slory of the sil- 
ver writiag-style of the poet, which was ehown ia 1540 
to luibella, Queea of UuDgary, as having beeu receutly 
discovered ai Belgrade, the ancient Taamjium. 



CHPATBR IX. 

FlUaiCBNTB — LOST POBUS — QENERAL OBSBBYATIOBS. 

In hla " Art of Love," Ovid tells his readers that he 
had written a book on " CoBtneiica," which was small 
in size, but had cost him much pains. Of this book we 
have remaining a fragment of about a hundred linea. 
The poet begins by saying that everything is the better 
for cultivation — [lie human face of course included. 
The simple Sabine matrous of old may iiave t>een con- 
tent to apend all their labor on their fields, but the fair 
ones of modem Borne had difterent last«3. Dresses 
embroidered with gold, hair richly scented and arranged 
In various waya, fingers adorned wiUi rings, and ear- 
rings of pearls, ao heavy that two pearls were weight 
enough for an ear — such were now their tastes. How 
could they be blamed, for the tastes of men were just 
the same? They were quite right in trying to please; 
only let them please in lawful ways. Drugs and love- 
potions must be eschewed. Goodness should I)e their 
chief charm. The days would come when it would be 
a pain to took into the mirror; but virlue lasts through 
life, and ihu love wliieli uiiachea itself to it is uot lightly 
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lost. After this edifying prefece, tbe poet proceeds to 
his subject. Hia iuBtructioos are emiueully practical ia 
cbaracterr^givJDg tbe ingredients, ihe proper weigiit, 
and tlie right inaaner oC niixiDg them. His flret recipe 
is for brlgliteoing the complexion. Tube two pounds uf 
barley, as much of bitter lupine, and ten egga; dry and 
then grind the substance. Add a sixib of a pound of 
alag's-horaa; they must be those shed by tlio Bnimul for 
the first time. The mixture ia to l>e passed through a 
aieve. Twelve narcissus-roots with the rind stripped iiO 
are to l>e pouuded in a mnrble moriar; add the aislh of 
h pound of gum. and as much spell, with a i>ound and 
a half of honey. "Dreas your face," saya tbe poet, 
"with ibis, and you will have a complexion brighter 
than your mirror itself." The preioription is some- 
what complicated ; but then, it must be ailoned, the ol>- 
Ject is dil&eull of altainmect. Color, m might be ex- 
pected, la more easily secured. To Ave scruples of 
fennel add nine of myrrh, a Iiandful of dry rose-leaves, 
•Jid a quantlry equal in weight to the rose-leaves of 
gum-am moniacum and franktucenae, and pour over it 
the liquor of barley. What oilier secrets of luauty Ovid 
may have unfolded cannot be liaowo, (or here Lhe fiag- 
ment breaks oS. 

About a hundred *aQd Ihirty lines of a poem on 
" Fishing" have also survived; hut tbey are in a very 
broken condition, and a passage descriptive of land 
animals lias somehow found its wny into the midat of 
them. They contain nothing pracLlcol, except it is 
the advice which Ihoae acquainied with the art, of 
aea-flshing will recognize na aouiid, tbnt tlie flfhcrman 
must not try his fortune in very deep water. A poem 
called the "Walnut," in wliich ibe tree complains, 
among other things, of its Imrd lot in being pelted 
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wilh stones by pauers-bj-, Las been attributed to 
Ovid. Some critics luve supposed it to be a juvenile 
production, but the weight oF autliority is sgainst its 
autiieaticitj. 

la the tragedy ol "Uedca" tiie world tias Buffered a 
serious loss. QuintDian, a severe critic mys of U lliat 
it seemed to bltn lo prove Low much its author could 
have Bcbieved. if tie had chosen lo moderate rather 
than to Indulge his cteveruesa. He meDiions in the 
same contezl the "Thyestes" ot Varius, which might 
cbnllengc comparison, he says, with any of the Greek 
tragedies. The two dramaa are also coupled together 
by Tacitus in Lis "Dialogue about Famous Orators," 
nliere he compares the popularitj ot dramatic and 
oratorical works, Just as we might couple togetlier 
" Hamlet" and " King Lear." The "Medea" has been 
altogelLer lost, but we may gather some idea of the 
manner In which the poet treated his- subject from the 
seventh book of the '■ Metamorphoses." the first hult of 
which is devoted to the legend of the great Oolchian 
sorceress. What portion of it was chosen for the sul)- 
ject of the drama we do not know; but it may be cod- 
Jeclured that while the "Medea" of Euripides depicted 
the last scenes of her career, when she avenged the 
infidelity of Jason by the innrder of her children, Ovid 
represented her at an earlier time, when, as the daugh- 
tet of King £QleB, she loved and helped the gallant 
leader of the Argonauts. Anyhow, we find in the 
"Metamorphoses" a very fine soliloquy, in which the 
' love-stricken priocess holds debate Imtweeo Love and 
Duty; 

"Upl glrdtheel for delay 
Is dtattil For aye thy debtor tor hla life 
Prenerved must Jason bet And torch and lit* 
His honored vile Kill make Uwe, and througli all 

C..«vslc 
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Petuglan cltl«a Shali their matrou haU 

TheSftTltnirutCtieirPrlDcel— Ahl UitM then, Oun 

My SlUer, BroCher, Bire, m7 astal soil, 

Kj couatry'B Qoda. do 1 deserl, BJid fly 

To eillB with the wlnda?— my Sire is atern. 

Oar land la barbarous; — mj BroCIxer yet 

An Infant:— (or my Sister, with my own 

Her vows are Dns:-- and, Tor the Koda,— wlUUn 

This bosom beats the Oreatcst! Little 'tis 

To low, and much to win ! Fame to have saved 

This doner of all Achaian youth, and slgM 

And knowledge of a nobler land, where lower 

The cities ot wtHHe gloi? Fame even here 

Loud rumors, and the culture and the arts 

Tiiat grace the Ufe ot HeroesI More Chan all 

I win me .Sgon's son, for whom (he world 

With all its treasureB were but clieap eicban^I 

Oh bllssl to be his wife, his envied wife, 

Deartohiakludred-aods: My head will [onch 

The very stars with rapture ! What It rooka, 

As Rumor speabs, clash Jostling; Id our track 

Alhwut the Seas, and (ell Charybdla, foe 

To ships, with flui and reflux terrible 

Swallows and spouts the toom-floodf—what If, girt 

With serpents, la BIclllan ocean-caves 

Devouring Bcylla barks*— The seas for me. 

Clasped to the bosom of the man I love. 

WUI wear no lerrora;— or. within hia arms, 

I( fear should rise.'CwIU be, not for myaeU. 

But only (or my Husband. HuabandT— Ahl 

With Tvhat fair name, Medea, dost thou cloak 

Th; purposed cdmer Ah: think how |{re&t tfas gull* 

Thou dareat, and, while yet thou canst, escapel" 



Tlie vftlue of Ovid's poetry lins been eBlimntecl from 
time lo time in I lie course of tlicse pages. Qiiintiiiun 
snjs llint lie was too much In iove with his own clever- 
ness, but that lie wns iu some respects worthy of com- 
meBdation. Lonl Atneaulny confirms, or perhaps am- 
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plifies, Ibis judgment, when be says tliat Ovid "hud 
two insupportable faults; the one is, ttiiit be will 
alleys be clever; llie other. Ibat lie never knows wben 
lo have diiac." Of llie "Metamorphoses" the same 
great critic wrote; "There are some very fine lbing« 
in this poem; and in iDgenuity, and tbe art of doing 
difficult thingB In expression and versiflcation as if 
they were tbe easiest In tbe world, Ovid is quite in- 
comparable." He thougbt thst the best parts of the 
work were Ibe second book (specimens of which have 
been given in Chapter IV.), and the first half of tbe 
tliirleenth book, where, in the oratoiical contest be- 
tween Ajas and Ulysses for tlie arms of Achilles, bis 
own tastes were doubtless satisfied. The severest criti. 
cisin which he passes upon tbe poel is wliea be pro- 
nounces tbe " Art of Lova" to he bis best poeto. 

If popularity is a test of merit, Ovid must be placed 
very high among the writers of antiquity. No classical 
poet has been so widely and so continuously read. He 
seems not to have been forgotten even when learning 
ami tbo taste for literature were at their lowest ebb. 
Among tbe stories wbich attest the favor in which he 
was beld may be quoted tbe words which are reported 
to bave been used by Alpbonso, EUrnfimed tbe Mng- 
nanimouB. That eccentric prince, who may be called 
tbe Pj-rrbus of modern history, while prosecutiug his 
conquests in Italy, came to tlie town of Sulmo, which 
bas been mentioned aa Ovid's birlliplnce. "Willingly 
would I yield this region, which is no small or con- 
temptible part of tlie kingdom of Naples, could it have 
been granted to my limes to possess this poet. Even 
dead I bold him lo be of more account than the pos- 
session of Uie whole of Apulia." The bibliography of 
Ovid, as a writer in tbe '• Nouvelle Biograpbie Univer- 
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■elle" remarka, is immense. Two folio Tolumea of tbe 
"New Catalogue of the BritiEli Huseuni" are devoted 
to aa etiumeratton of editioos and tranBlationsof 'tlie 
whole OT various parts of his works. 

For the immorality of much of bis writings do de- 
feDce'ean be tnade. Tet, if it ts anydiing in favor of 
a culprit that he ia not alone in blagnltt, it maybe 
urged in arrest of Judgment that one of the greatest 
of English poets translated with much approval of his 
own generation die very worst nf these writJuga, — and 
not only tnnslated Uiera, Imt contrived to make them 
more offensive in their new dress than they an In the 
old. 

It waa not altogether a bad character which has been 
tints summed np by Lord Hacaiilay; "He seems to 
have been a very good fellow; rather too fond of 
women; a flatterer and a cownrd: but kind and gen- 
erous; and free from envy, Ihnugh a man of leHoTS. 
and tluni^ mifllci^itly vain of his own performances." 
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